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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 


HE most important European news of the week is that 
Russia has proposed to the other Powers that common 
representations should be made to Turkey and Bulgaria depre- 
cating military measures on the Turco-Bulgarian frontier, or 
any suggestion from either country that the frontier should be 
rectified. This is a very welcome action, and it comes better 
from Russia than from any other country, as she has been in 
noticeable sympathy with the new movement in Turkey, and 
at the same time she has a traditional friendship with Bulgaria. 
Bulgaria has given more or less definite promises that she 
means to come to a peaceful arrangement with Turkey; but 
Europe was made anxious at the beginning of the week by the 
announcement that Bulgarian troops were being mobilised on 
the frontier. The excuse for this was that there were rumours 
that Turkey was about to seize some strategic positions. 
There is not a shadow of evidence that Turkey had any 
such intention, which, indeed, would be opposed to the policy 
she has followed for many months. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that Turkey would like to secure a rectification of the 
frontier in lieu of part of the money compensation to be paid 
by Bulgaria, and a proposal in this sense has actually been 
made by the Porte, as stated in the Times of Friday. We can 
only hope that in the circumstances Turkey will not urge this 
demand in the face of Bulgaria’s determined opposition. As 
matters are at present, a shot fired by a nervous sentry on the 
frontier might lead to the open conflict which all Europe 
earnestly desires to avert. No exception can be taken to the 
wording of the proposed representation to Turkey and 
Bulgaria, which is admirable in sense and in manner. 


We publish elsewhere the last of the very valuable series of 
letters which Sir William White has contributed to our columns. 
In his last letter Sir William shows what a formidable Navy is in 
process of being built up by Austria-Hungary. Recent events 
are not likely to induce the Austrians to modify their 
programme. Indeed, they are more likely to make them 
expedite it. No sensible Englishman will, of course, dispute 
for one moment Austria-Hungary’s right to create a strong 
Navy. If we were subjects of the Austrian Empire, we should, 
in view of Austria-Hungary’s geographical position and the 
policy she has adopted, deem a powerful Fleet essential to our 
safety. But while we have no right to be jealous of Austria's 





naval schemes, we are bound to take them into consideration, 
for they have a serious bearing upon our retention of that 
command of the sea which is absolutely vital to our 
national life. 


Though we feel nothing but goodwill towards Austria- 
Hungary, and sincerely trust that the friendship which has 
for so long existed between this country and the dominions 
of the house of Hapsburg will never be broken, we cannot 
but bear in mind the fact that, while the Triple Alliance 
has been weakened in one direction, it has been strengthened 
in another, There never was a moment when the ties that 
bind Austria-Hungary and Germany together were closer. 
That is not a reason for resentment or alarm, but it is a reason 
for careful consideration of the amount of naval power that 
must be maintained by this country in order to secure the 
command of the sea. With the additions which will be made 
during the next three years to the Fleets of Germany and 
Austria, their combined strength will be very great. It is true 
that Austria’s Fleet is tied to the Mediterranean, but the aid 
it can bring her allies is hardly diminished by this fact. The 
existence of the Austrian Fleet would in the case of a war with 
the allied Empires mean the retention by us of a powerful 
battle fleet in the Mediterranean, and a consequent diminution 
of our fighting force elsewhere. 


The Agreement to submit the Newfoundland Fisheries 
dispute to the Hague was concluded at Washington on 
Wednesday, but with reservations which, as the Times corre- 
spondent says, might possibly reopen the whole question. 
This tentative arrangement was made because Mr. Root was 
anxious to make an announcement on the subject to the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, and because 
information as to the attitude of the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment was inadequate atthe moment. As it was, Mr. Root was 
enabled to urge the advantages of the compromise before the 
Committee. The course was unusual, no doubt; but it is to 
be remembered that the Agreement was not a Treaty, but, 
as the Times correspondent says, “a compromise arising out 
of last year’s general Arbitration Treaty.” The decision of 
Newfoundland is still in suspense, and there is no wish in 
the provisional signing of the Agreement to force her hand. 
At the same time, it is hoped that the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment will see that they are more likely to gain than to lose by 
submitting the Treaty of 1818 to arbitration. The Times 
correspondent in Friday's paper says that they are believed to 
show a more conciliatory spirit than before, which we hope 
means that Sir Robert Bond recognises that this matter is 
much more than a local problem, and touches delicate points 
in our Imperial relations. 





A Reuter’s telegram from Calcutta dated Tuesday, the 26th, 
runs as follows :—‘ Lord Morley has sanctioned the abolition 
of the Military Supply Department, and the change will 
probably come into force on April Ist. By the abolition of 
this Department effect is practically given to Lord Kitchener's 
original army scheme, his proposal being that both personnel 
and supply should be concentrated under the control of the 
Commander-in-Chief.” The issues involved in this change 
are of such far-reaching importance, involving incidentally the 
placing of a vacancy on the Viceroy’s Council at the disposal 
of Lord Morley, that we prefer to withhold comment until a 
detailed or official statement is forthcoming. 


Sir Edward Grey, who spoke at Coldstream on Friday 
week, expressed relief and satisfaction that an agreement, 
at any rate in principle, had been reached between Austria 
and Turkey. But while he considered that mutual dis- 
cussions and diplomatic trials were tending to increase 
confidence among the Powers themselves, he could not 
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allow the gross charges of deliberate malevolence brought 
against us in Austria to pass without protest. He did not 
attach great importance to them, but it would be under the mark 
to call them misrepresentations. “They are sheer inventions; 
and the harm they do is not so much in the resentment caused 
here as in the fact that until they are not only discontinued, 
but disbelieved in the country of their origin, they create a 
state of feeling there which is a barrier to cordial relations 
between the public opinion of the two countries,—a barrier 
which it is not in our power, but only in theirs, to remove. 
When it is removed it will be seen that no corresponding 
barrier is being erected here; for, as far as I have seen, there 
has been no disposition, at any rate on the part of British 
newspapers which are widely known and carry weight, to 
exceed the bounds of fair comment and to embitter the 
controversy with Austria respecting affairs in the Near East.” 
Sir Edward Grey’s plain speaking is all the more effective in 
view of the habitual moderation of the speaker. 


Lord Robert Cecil, who addressed the Marylebone Constitu- 
tional Union on Friday week, devoted his speech to the 
campaign of the Confederacy against the Free-trade Unionists. 
They were urged to quit the party or be driven out. Person- 
ally, he had no intention whatever of cutting the painter. 
“He was, and always had been, a member of the Unionist 
Party, and was never likely to join the Liberal Party.” He 
then proceeded to examine the credentials of those who 
claimed the right to give this advice to lifelong Conservatives. 
There was the Morning Post, which had condemned him and 
others for being unable to accept that “strange farrago of 
legislative incompetence,” the Old-Age Pensions Bill, which 
treated even the question of Home-rule not as finally decided for 
Unionists but as an open question, and which, therefore, could 
scarcely be regarded as a mouthpiece of orthodox Conservatism. 
[We may note in parenthesis that in the Morning Post of 
Friday Lord Robert Cecil admits that he misrepresented 
the attitude of that paper towards old-age pensions, but 
refuses to withdraw what he said about Home-rule.] He 
did not know who the “ Confederates” were, and he was quite 
ready to believe that they were in themselves a foolish and 
unimportant body of young men who greatly overestimated 
their importance in the affairs of this world. But they did 
not stand alone, and it was more serious when a sober organ of 
the Press supported and approved their strange methods and 
anonymous attacks. 


Lord Robert Cecil then exposed the ridiculous inconsistency 
of those who interpreted his compact with his con- 
stituents as an insidious attack on Mr. Balfour's leader- 
ship, although they were the very people who a few months 
ago were clamouring for Mr. Balfour’s deposition! Even 
more astounding was the suggestion that he (Lord Robert 
Cecil) would, if given office, use his influence to burke 
Fiscal Reform. Such suggestions recoiled on their authors, 
aud showed the kind of mind from which they issued. 
Finally, he dealt with the familiar and self-destructive 
theory—on which the campaign against the Free-fooders was 
largely based—that Tariff Reform could be forced on the 
country by a small Unionist majority. In conclusion, Lord 
Robert Cecil defended the “Marylebone agreement” as a 
sound and just arrangement which he was prepared to recom- 
mend to any constituency in the kingdom. The question 
at issue was of even greater importance than Tariff 
Reform. It involved the maintenance of the principle that 
a Member of Parliament was not a delegate but a 
representative. “The cause to be considered in this 
controversy was not only Tariff Reform, but the purity of 
government and political life, and on that issue he appealed 
to his friends in the Unionist Party, and would not do so in 
vain. On that issue he would fight without compromise to his 
political death.” We are glad to record that Lord Robert 
Cecil's courageous and able speech was acknowledged by a 
vote of thanks which was carried unanimously. Lord Robert 
deserves the thanks and the support of all who care for the 
maintenance of a high standard in our political life. In this 
context we feel it only right to record the disclaimer of Lord 
Ridley, whose name was given in the list of Confederates 
published by the Daily Graphic and quoted by us in our last 
issue. Lord Ridley has written to the Times to state that he 


ee 


The direct effects of the action of the Confederates upon the 
Unionist Party are bad enough, but some of the indirect con. 
sequences, though less obvious, are even worse and mom 

rous. We have had occasion to point out before now 
how indifferent the extreme Tariff Reformers often show them. 
selves to the main principle of the Unionist Party,—namely, 
the maintenance of the Union. It will be remembered that at 
the height of his Tariff Reform agitation Mr. Chamberlain 
gave his sanction and encouragement to the candidature of a 
Home-rule Protectionist, and a leading article in the Daily 
Telegraph during the same period invited the co-operation of 
Irish Nationalists. We find a similar spirit displayed in last 
Sunday’s Observer. Its first leader contains these significant 
words :—* Now Tariff Reform with all it involves, including 
preference and Imperial union, is an issue greater even than 
the Irish question and in some ways not less urgent.” We 
have no small admiration for the ability and persistence with 
which the editor of the Observer fights the battle of Tariff 
Reform, but no serious man can read such words as these 
without realising the danger to which the cause of the Union 
is exposed by the fanaticism of the Confederates and their 
aiders and abettors. 


Possibly it will be alleged that Unionist Free-traders have 
shown themselves equally fanatical, and it will perhaps be 
urged that the Spectator advised Unionist Free-traders to vote 
for Home-rule candidates at the last Election. If such a plea 
is relied on, we may point out that before acting as we did 
at the General Election we were careful to ascertain that there 
was no fear whatever of Home-rule legislation being intro. 
duced by the next Liberal Administration. We received assur. 
ances to that effect, the genuineness of which has been amply 
proved by the record of the present Parliament. Unionist 
Free-traders have always declared that they have a double 
trust to perform, and this position they have never abandoned. 
For ourselves, we will say once more that though we refuse 
to compare essentials, we should regard the destruction of the 
integrity of the United Kingdom as in practice the greater 
evil. The Union, once destroyed, could never be rebuilt. It 
is conceivable that a false step in the direction of abandoning 
Free-trade might later be made good. 





We note with regret the recrudescence of newspaper rumours 
about vital changes in the chief naval commands and the 
reconstruction of the Channel, North Sea,and Home Fleets,— 
rumours with which the name of Lord Charles Beresford is 
connected. We hold no brief for Lord Charles Beresford, 
and do not now desire to express any opinion as to 
whether a redistribution of our squadrons in home waters 
is or is not necessary. It is, however, difficult not to feel a 
certain uneasiness at the suddenness with which Admiralty 
changes are now brought about, and the manner in which 
they are so often heralded by the Press. We believe it is the 
almost universal opinion of the Service that Lord Charles 
Béresford has done very good work in his command of the 
Channel Fleet. That being so, we should have thought that a 
change which it is stated must lead to his being relieved of his 
command was not in the present circumstances desirable. 
Cannot the Navy have a little rest,—a period which might be 
used by the best heads in the Service to think out the problems, 
strategical and tactical, with which we are confronted owing 
to recent developments of sea power ? 


It was officially announced on Thursday that Mr. Sinclair, 
the Secretary for Scotland, had accepted a peerage with a view 
to securing the presence in the House of Lords of a Cabinet 
Minister responsible for the administration of Scottish business. 
Mr. Sinclair's personal popularity has not safeguarded his 
transference to the House of Lords from adverse criticism in 
Liberal circles. In particular, the Manchester Guardian notes 
that a similar arrangement was repeatedly attacked in the last 
Parliament by the Liberal Opposition, whose view, as expressed 
in the debates by Mr. Sinclair himself, “was that, ‘as the 
Scottish Secretary is the chief executive officer for Scottish 
affairs, and the entire power of administering the country is 
centred in him, it is necessary that he should be in the House 
of Commons.’ Mr. Sinclair supported his speech by his vote, 
and took with him into the division lobby several other 
members of the present Government, including the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Advocate, Mr. Burns, Mr. Buchanan, and 





is not, and never has been, a member of the Confederacy. 


the Solicitor-General.” 
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A serious collision occurred early last Saturday morning in 
a fog about a hundred and seventy miles east of New York 
between an Italian steamer, the ‘ Florida,’ and the White Star 
liner ‘ Republic.’ Two passengers on board the ‘ Republic’ 
were Killed and a few injured. Nearly all the passengers 
were asleep at the time, and it is creditable that there 
was no panic in either ship, although there are stories of bad 
behaviour on the part of a few. It was soon apparent 
that the ‘Republic’ was unsafe, although it was not 
quite certain whether she would sink, and her passengers 
were transferred to the ‘Florida,’ which, however, was not 
in a safe condition either. The wireless telegraphic apparatus 
of the ‘Republic’ was set to work, and there has never been a 
better illustration of the inestimable boon of this invention 
to shipping. The code letters of distress, “CO. Q. D.,” were 
repeated again and again, while the operator, a man named 
Binns, worked heroically in his office, although the ‘ Republic’ 
might have sunk or his shattered office have collapsed over 
him. In a short time several ships were searching for the 
‘Republic’ and ‘ Florida,’ and between six and seven in the 
evening the latter was found by the ‘ Baltic,’ which brought 
all the passengers to New York. The ‘Florida’ reached the 
American coast safely, but the ‘Republic’ sank on Sunday 
evening near Martha’s Vineyard. 


Tottenham and its neighbourhood was the scene of a series 
of extraordinary outrages on Saturday morning last. Two 
Russian immigrants, named Hefeldt and Jacob, armed with 
powerful revolvers, waylaid a clerk who was bringing the 
weekly wages, about £80, to a rubber factory in Chestnut 
Road, and dashed away with the bag, firing indiscriminately 
on their pursuers and every one within range, as they made 
their way down side-streets on to the marshes. The murderers 
—for by this time they had killed a policeman and a little 
boy—hotly pursued by the police and the public, emerged on 
the main Chingford Road, where they successively held up 
an electric tramear, firing at and wounding the passengers, a 
milk-van, and another horse and cart. Taking again to the 
fields in the direction of Hale End, they were cornered by 
their pursuers after a chase of some miles, and Hefeldt shot 
himself; but Jacob made his way to a cottage at Hale End, 
and after a desperate resistance, in which he was wounded 
by a policeman, killed himself with a shot in the head. 
Hefeldt, though dangerously wounded, is still alive. Three 
constables were also hit by bullets, and fourteen other persons 
were wounded, several seriously. 


It appears that the two men, who came from Riga, were 
both members of an extreme revolutionary society which has 
its headquarters in London, and that Hefeldt had for a while 
been employed in the rubber works at Tottenham. The 
inquests held on Tuesday furnished abundant evidence of the 
desperate character of the outrage, and of the unflinching deter- 
mination and courage shown by the police and those of the 
public who assisted them in the chase. Police-Constable Tyler, 
who lost his life in the discharge of his duty, was an exception- 
ally efficient and promising officer of exemplary character, and 
the appeal which has been issued by the chief Metropolitan 
Magistrate, Sir Albert de Rutzen, on behalf of his young widow, 
is, we are glad to see, already meeting with a liberal response. 
In this context the Daily Telegraph has done a useful service 
by quoting the official statistics of the injuries received by the 
Metropolitan Police in the execution of their duty,—the total 
casualties for 1907 amounting to no fewer than three thousand 
one hundred and thirty-four, two thousand one hundred and 
eighty-two coming under the head of “ assaulted by prisoners 
or injured when making arrests.” The funeral of Police- 
Constable Tyler on Friday was attended by a firing-party of 
the Royal Garrison Artillery, in which he served for several 
years, contingents from each division of the Metropolitan 
Police—two thousand in all—Sir Edward Henry, the Chief 
Commissioner of Police, Mr. H. Samuel, M.P., representing 
the Home Office, and representatives of the municipal bodies 
of Tottenham and Edmonton. The King, we note, has sent 
a special message expressing his sympathy with the widow 
and his appreciation of the gallant conduct of the police officers 
engaged in the pursuit of the murderers. 


The papers of Thursday ‘announced the establishment of 
a British Radium Institute. Research will be combined with 
the medical treatment of cases in which radium has been 


proved to be useful. The funds for the Institute have been 
generously provided by Sir Ernest Cassel and Lord Iveagh, 
but it will probably work in conjunction with the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund. Sir William Ramsay, Sir J. J. 
Thomson, and Sir Frederick Treves will be among those on 
the Council. We note from a speech by Sir F. Treves at the 
London Hospital that the beneficial effects of radium in the 
case of certain morbid growths are established beyond all doubt. 


A joint donation of peculiar interest has been made to the 
funds now being raised to meet the needs of the University of 
Oxford. It is the gift of sixteen distinguished Americans on 
whom honorary Oxford degrees have been conferred, the list 
including the names of the present Ambassadors to Great 
Britain and Germany, Mr. J.H.Choate, Mr. John Sargent, R.A., 
Mr. W. D. Howells, Mark Twain, and several distinguished 
Professors, one of whom, Dr. Charles Eliot Norton, has 
already passed away. Dr. Murray Butler, the President of 
Columbia University, in sending the donation, observes that, 
as many of the donors are men of small means leading an 
academic life, they were unable to “ make any response to the 
appeal which would be useful or important by reason of its 
amount. It has seemed to us, however, that we must testify 
to our loyal affection for Oxford, as well as to our admiration 
of her scholarship and her ideals, by making an addition, how- 
ever small, to the new funds which are now being raised.” 
The donation has been suitably acknowledged by the Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford (Dr. T. H. Warren), who is only 
expressing the views of every Oxford man when he lays 
stress on the peculiar and historic significance of such a gift, 
and the encouragement and stimulus which it lends to “ our 
beloved University to renew her youth.” The money itself is 
absolutely nothing. It is the names of the donors and the 
spirit of the gift which matter. It is delightful to know that 
the statesmen and men of arts and letters named above feel 
themselves to be Oxford men. 


We note with no small satisfaction the announcement that 
Mr. G. A. Wills, of Bristol, has purchased the Leigh Woods, 
including the famous Nightingale Valley, and that it is his 
intention to present them to the city of Bristol. The woods, 
which, it may be remembered, form the farther side of the 
magnificent gorge through which the river Avon breaks down 
to the Severn Sea, are to be placed in the hands of trustees 
appointed by the Merchant Venturers, the famous Bristol 
Guild, and the Somersetshire and Gloucestershire Archaeo- 
logical Societies. All who know Clifton and Bristol will 
realise that we are not exaggerating when we say that no more 
splendid or desirable gift could have been made to the city, 
for Avon Gorge is now, we trust, secured for all time. Is it 
too much to hope that the equally magnificent limestone gorge, 
Cheddar Cliffs, may also before long be secured for ever for 
the enjoyment of the public, and an end put to the depreda- 
tions of the quarrymen, which are endangering its safety as 
well as its beauty ? 


All Englishmen will join with France in sorrowat the sudden 
death on Wednesday of M. Coquelin ainé, probably the most 
accomplished actor on the European stage. Benoit Constant 
Coquelin was born in 1841, and became a sociétaire of the 
Comédie Frangaise before he was twenty-three years old. At 
the time of his death he was rehearsing for M. Rostand’s long- 
postponed play, Chantecler. Those who saw him act are never 
likely to forget the amazingly expressive, nervous, flexible face, 
which seemed to have the power of expressing every shade of 
impertinence, slyness, naiveté, and broad content before ever 
a word was spoken. To see Coquelin act in the plays of 
Moliére was to have a matchless exposition of that master of 
human comedy. Who can forget Coquelin’s Mascarille in Les 
Précieuses Ridicules, or his Jourdain in Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, or his Scapin in Les Fourberies de Scapin? Of 
Coquelin’s more recent triumphs, every one will remember 
Cyrano de Bergerac and L’Aiglon, if only because they were 
performed with particular success in England. Coquelin’s best 
characteristic perhaps was that he never grew stale in a part. 
He would embroider on his conception for years till he had it a 
finished, clear-cut, gem-like thing, and then he could preserve 
all its lustre. His old parts were his best, and in saying this 
we can pay him, as an artist, no higher tribute. 


Bank Rate, 8 cent., changed from 24 per cent. Jan. 14th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE INDIAN MOHAMMEDANS AND LORD 
MORLEY’S REFORMS. 


DEPUTATION of Indian Mohammedans waited on 
Lord Morley on Wednesday, and laid before him 
the views of their community, or rather faith, on the 
ae sage Indian reforms. Speaking generally, what the 
ndian Mohammedans ask is that the means provided by 
the Government under the new scheme to secure what 
we may term minority representation shall be effective. 
They realise the good intentions of the Government, but 
they do not think the machinery proposed to carry them 
out will prove effective. On the other hand, Lord Morley, 
though fully recognising the claim of the Mohammedans 
to minority representation in the Legislative Councils, 
does not admit that the Government scheme is ven to the 
objections raised against it. At the same time, Lord 
Morley by no means slams the door against any alteration 
of his proposals. He told the deputation that his scheme 
was merely a suggestion thrown out for the Government 
of India, “not a direction of the ‘Medes and Persians’ 
stamp.” Lord Morley’s actual words were as follows :— 
“You say: ‘That for the purpose of electing members to the 
Provincial Councils, Electoral Colleges should be constituted on 
lines suggested by his Lordship composed exclusively of 
Mohammedans whose numbers and mode of grouping should 
be fixed by executive authority. This comes within the 
principle of my despatch, and we shall see—I hope very 
speedily—whether the Government of India disclose objections 
to its practicability. Mark, Electoral Colleges constituted on 
lines ‘composed exclusively of Mohammedans whose numbers and 
mode of grouping should be fixed by executive authority,'"—that 
is a proposition which is not outside the despatch, but whether 
practicable or not is a matter for discussion between us here and 
the Government in India. The aim of the Government and yours 
is identical,—that there shall be (to quote Mr. Ameer Ali’s words) 
‘ adequate, real, and genuine Mohammedan representation.’ Now, 
where is the difference between us? ‘The machinery we com- 
mended you do not think possible. What machinery? Mixed 
Electoral Colleges. Well, as I have told you, the language of the 
despatch does not insist upon a mixed Electoral College. It would 
be no departure in substance from the principle of our suggestion 
that there should be a separate Mohammedan electorate,—an 
electorate exclusively Mohammedan ; and in view of the wide and 
remote distances, and difficulties of organisation in consequence 
of those distances in the area constituting a large province, I am 
not sure that this is not one of those cases where election by two 
stages would not be in the highest degree convenient, and so 
there might be a separate Electoral College exclusively Moham- 
medan. That is, I take it, in accordance with your own proposal. 
I do not commit myself to it offhand, but, thinking it very care- 
fully over with experts, a proposal of that kind—an exclusively 
Mohammedan electorate sending their votes to an exclusively 
Mohammedan Electoral College for the purpose of choosing a 
representative to sit in the provincial Legislative Council—is not 
outside the despatch ; and we shall see what view the Government 
of India takes upon a proposal of that sort.” 
At first sight it might be supposed that these words ought 
to satisfy Mohammedan opinion. So, perhaps, they should 
in theory ; but we must never forget that minorities are by 
their very nature timid and suspicious, and especially where, 
as in the case of the Mohammedan population in India, 
they are debarred by special circumstances from feeling 
that they can be even partially represented by the majority. 
In a country which is homogeneous in essentials, and only 
unhomogeneous in minor matters, minorities, though they 
may grumble, can always feel that, at the worst, the 
majority is bound to represent many of their chief wants 
and wishes. In India that is not the case. A minority 
there has or has not representation, and if it has not, it 
feels that its interests may be entirely ignored by those to 
whom representation has been accorded,—so little of 
sympathy and comprehension is there between the creeds 
and races which divide India. By this problem of 
Mohammedan versus Hindu—that is an unpleasant, but 
unfortunately unavoidable, way of putting the matter— 
we are, in fact, brought face to face with the primary 
condition of Indian government,—the strange condition 
which makes it no paradox, but a truth, to say that the 
interests and concerns of the people of India as a whole 
are far better and far more justly represented by the 
British Government of India and by men of British 
race than they could be by any native ruler or rulers. 
In the last resort the Mohammedan feels that he would 
rather be governed by an Englishman than by a 
Hindu, while the Hindu, even though for dialectical 











purposes he might not be willing to admit the paradox, at 
heart entertains a similar feeling. He would rather have 
a British than a Mohammedan domination. There isa 
speech of Cromwell's in which he passionately declares 
that he would rather be “ overrun by a Cavalierish interegt 
than by a Scotch interest, and by a Scotch interest than 
by an Irish interest,” and something analogous is to be 
found in the feelings of the Mohammedan. If we get 
down to the bedrock difference, so far as there is 
difference, between Lord Morley and the Mohammedan 
deputation, we expect that it resides in a certain 
mental impatience on the part of Lord Morley at this 
absolute and irremediable want of homogeneity in India, 
He chafes at the thought of iis existence, and wil] 
not, if he can help it, admit in theory, even if he must 
often admit in practice, the notion that a Mohammedan 
cannot be represented by a Hindu or a Hindu by a 
Mohammedan. 


It is this unwillingness to accept what we agree is a 
very troublesome fact from the administrator's and 
reformer’s point of view which takes Lord Morley so 
impatient of the claim that if a native element is to be 
introduced into the Viceroy’s Council—that is, into the 
Cabinet which, under the presidency of the Viceroy, 
governs India—there should be, not one native, but 
two natives' appointed, and that one of these natives 
should be a Mohammedan, and so a representative of that 
great and powerful community which in some provinces 
of India is actually in a majority, and which is elsewhere, 
through tradition, status, and character, a minority of the 
first political importance. Lord Morley declares, and from 
a certain point of view very naturally, that his object in 
proposing to put a native upon the Viceroy’s Council is not 
to secure representation for Mohammedans or Hindus, but 
solely to promote the better government of India. That 
being his sole desire, he holds that what he ought to think 
about in appointing the said native is not what is his 
creed, but what are his administrative qualifications, — in a 
word, who is the best man for the post. “ We are of 
opinion,” he tells us, “that the Governor-General and 
Council will be all the more likely to transact business 
wisely if he has a responsible native at his elbow.” He 
wants to show that if a man is thoroughly qualified by proved 
ability and character to fulfil certain conditions, he shall 
not be shut out by race or religious faith. “That is our 
principle, and beyond that I, for one, shall not be induced 
to go.” That this is a very sound and a very liberal 
principle per se we fully admit, and in the abstract we do 
not dream of challenging it. We must, however, look at 
it from the standpoint of the Mohammedan. The Moham- 
medan feels that, considering the special circumstances of 
the case, and the great numerical superiority of the Hindus 
if India is viewed as a whole, the native member, taking 
one generation with another, will almost always bea Hindu. 
But such a result, he holds, must necessarily be inimical 
to his interests. He has come to acquiesce in the miracle 
under which the Governor-General and some two or three 
thousand Englishmen of all kinds, backed by a compara- 
tively small British army, control the destinies of three 
hundred millions of people, because such British control is 
the alternative to a struggle for supremacy between the 
Mohammedans, who represent “the conquest before last,” 
and the Hindus, who represent those whom he regards as 
the “conquered.” He may be very foolish in adopting 
this point of view, but we are convinced that it is the 
point of view which he does adopt, and that it is based 
upon the essential fact to which we aliuded just now,— 
the want of homogeneity, of comprehensiveness, and of 
the faculty of assimilation which marks the Indian peoples, 
and therefore the Indian Empire. It may be a great 
pity that we cannot satisfy all Indian opinion by putting 
one native on the Council; but since we cannot, as we are 
convinced we cannot, the only alternative, in our view, is 
either to put a Mohammedan and a Hindu on the Viceroy’s 
Council, or else to keep that Council as it is now. Very 
possibly this latter alternative—that of no native on the 
Council—is the one which will have in the end to be 
adopted. And for this reason. There are grave practical 
objections to increasing the size of the Council, which now 
numbers some six members. But if two native members 
were added to so small a Council, the proportion of British 
members would fall too low. Therefore, if two natives are 


to be placed on the Council, the numbers of the Council 
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vicar desirable Its probable result would be, as we 


inted out last summer, to reduce the power of the 
existing Council, and either to lead to the rise of an inner 
Cabinet, or else to increase very greatly the power of the 
Governor-General. 

Beneath the report of the deputation to Lord Morley 
the Times prints a letter from Mr. Lajpat Rai on Lord 
Morley’s Indian reforms, which, read carefully by any 
man of ordinary intelligence, will, we think, explain to 
him the sense of alarm which is latent in the speeches 
of those who organised the deputation. Though the 
letter is temperate in language, a Mohammedan reading 


it’ could hardly help feeling that its essential spirit is | 
of a kind that entirely justifies him in his demand that | 


he must have fundamental and irrevocable assurances 
in regard to minority representation. There is a note of 
menace, for example, in the manner in which the inferiority 
of the Mohammedans in respect to “want of enterprise,” 
“backwardness in education,” and “want of organisa- 
tion” is insisted on by Mr. Lajpat Rai. It is no 

reeable task to point out the true meaning of such 
a letter as Mr. Lajpat Rai’s, or to do anything which 
may seem to increase the lack of homogeneity of feeling 
between the Hindus and Mohammedans. It is, however, 
absolutely necessary to do so when the problem of Indian 
reform is under consideration, for the British people must 
take into account the true facts, and all the facts. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN PRACTICE AND THE 
BUDGET. 
AST summer we declared that Mr. Asquith’s calcula- 
tions in regard to old-age pensions were much too 
optimistic, aud that they were much more likely to cost 
eight millions than the six millions for which he estimated. 
Our “ pessimism” was derided by Liberal speakers and 
Liberal newspapers as something approaching a crime. 
The sincerity and steadfastness of our Free-trade views 
were even called in question because we dared to set forth 
the dangers to which the cause of Free-trade must be 
exposed by such expenditure. Generally, the Spectator’s 
attitude towards old-age pensions was treated as a 
mixture of malice and stupidity. Yet now Liberal Cabinet 
Ministers and Liberal leader-writers admit with smiling 
faces and the most perfect equanimity that the-cost of 
old-age pensions is going to be even higher than we put it. 
For example, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
course of a reply to a Labour deputation which he received 
on Tuesday, pointed out that whereas the Government 
had anticipated that there would be five hundred thousand 
pensioners under the Act, there were very nearly six 
hundred thousand already in weekly receipt of 5s.,—a 
remark which he prefaced by declaring that “the Act 
had been a success beyond the dreams of its warmest 
friends.” Let us look a little closer at this “success.” 
Six hundred thousand pensioners at 5s. a week 
means a cost of £7,800,000 a year. But in addition 
to this, Mr.: Lloyd George tells us that there are 
some sixty or seventy thousand pension claims which 
have not yet been adjudicated upon, “a considerable 
roportion of which will eventually be substantiated.” 
We shall not, we think, be far out if we assume that 
at least sixty thousand of these will be granted, if not, 
indeed, a good many more, for hitherto no estimate of 
the details of the pensions scheme has been pessimistic 
enough from the point of view of the Exchequer. But 
sixty thousand more pensions means another £780,000 
a year, or in all £8,580,000. To this sum we must add 
the cost of administration, which is not at all likely to 
work out below 5 per cent. on the sum expended, and will 
probably work out a good deal higher. At 5 per ceit. the 
cost of administering would be £429,000 a year. Add to 
this the sum just given, and we reach a total cost of 
£9,009,000, or over three millions more than Mr. Asquith 
estimated for in his Budget. But perhaps it will be said 
that we have not made auy allowance for the cases in 
which sums of less than 5s. a week will be paid. Mr. 
Lloyd George himself tells us that “the cases of people 
receiving pensions of |s., 2s., or 3s. a week are very excep- 
tional.” We will assume, however, that a quarter-of-a- 


million can be saved in this way, though that estimate is 


-three-quarter millions in the next financial year. 
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reased, and such an increase does not | really much too sanguine. Yet even then the total 


cost of pensions will work out at over eight and 
Thus 
has the “exaggerated pessimism” of one whom Mr. 
Asquith described as “my poor woebegone friend the 
editor of the Spectator” become the merest political 
commonplace. It would be very funny if it were not so 
very expensive. 

Unfortunately, this huge sum is by no means the end of 
the account. ‘I'ie deputation to which Mr. Lloyd George 
spoke on ‘l'uesday urged him very strongly to admit the 
claim of the paupers, now excluded from the Act, to be 
One might have expected that in the existing 
circumstances the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have made a very firm stand against such a claim, 
especially as he calculates that the sum required would be 
“three or four millions ” sterling extra. Oa the contrary, 
he used language which must give the greatest possible 
encouragement to the idea of such inclusion. “I shall 
have a very heavy burden upon my shoulders this year ; 
but -heavy as it is, I am fully alive to the harshness of the 
pauper disqualification—I do not quarrel with your word 
‘cruelty,’ for cruel, in fact, it is in many cases—and I am 
personally prepared to negotiate with the local authorities 
on the basis of including aged paupers, provided that the 
share which falls upon the national Exchequer is not too 
heavy.” If this means anything, it must mean that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is going to include the paupers 
at once if he can do a “deal” with the local authorities. 
Such “deals” generally mean splitting the difference. We 
may expect, then, to see next April the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer saying in effect to the local authorities :—* It will 
cost me four millions to pension the paupers over seventy ; 
but in spite of that, I will do it on condition that you pay half 
the sum, or have two millions deducted from the Imperial 
grant to local rates. ‘he transaction will cost me an 
extra two millions, but it will save you money.” We may 
be wrong, of course, but, judging by the omens, we 
should say that the Chancellor of the Exchequer's admis- 
sions as to the cruelty of the present system will cost the 
Imperial taxpayer at least two millions sterling a year. 
It is incredible that he would have used the language 
which he did use if he meant to stand firm against any 
increase of the existing burden of pensions. But this 
will mean the total pensions bill going up to close on 
eleven millions, or nearly five millions more than Mr. 
Asquith calculated would be the cost of pensions. 

The facts we have just given are gloomy enough from 
the expenditure point of view. But they are more 
than matched by the gloom of the revenue account. 
In spite of the optimistic talk about there being very 
shortly an improvement of trade, the decline of payments 
into the Treasury still goes on. This was, of course, 
natural and inevitable in a year of bad trade in the case 
of Customs and Excise; but, unfortunately, sources of 
revenue which one would have thought need not have 
been affected by a single year of bad trade apparently 
show a sympathetic degeneration. ‘Tuesday’s Times 
contains an article headed “The Yield of the Death 
Duties” which affords exceedingly unpleasant reading. 
The first paragraph of that articie we quote verbatim :— 

“The yield of the death duties is still far behind the Budget 
estimate. The receipt into the Exchequer from April 1, 1908, to 
Jan. 16 last was £13,983,000, and the Budget estimate for the 
year which will end March 31 next was £19,500,000, so that in 
order to justify the estimate a sum of £5,500,000 must be obtained 
from the death duties during the remaining ten and a half weeks 
of the financial year. The Budget estimate was £375,000 per 
week, the yield up to the 16th inst. has been under £335,000 a 
week, and in order to justify the Budget estimate the collection 
during the remainder of the financial year of 1908-9 must be at 
the rate of over half a million per week.” 


Before commenting upon these figures, however, we ought 
to point out that the writer goes on to state that the 
situation is ‘rather perplexing because the weekly increase 
in revenue has sometimes lately appeared quite inadequate 
to account for the duties which should have been received 
from the estates passing under the wills proved during 
the week.” Perplexing or not, we are afraid that there 
is very little hope of the next ten weeks showing a rovenue 
from the Death-duties advancing by leaps and bounds, 
On the contrary, it is much more likely that the dismal 
character of the figures will be continued to the end of 
the financial year. If that is so, we are afraid that 
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‘we must look to the actual yield of the Death-duties 
being something like two millions below Mr. Asquith’s 
vestimate. 

Of .course this may be only another example of our 
“ woebezoneness,” and we sincerely trust that it is. If, 
showever, it is not, and we prove as disagreeably right about 
the Death-duties as we were about the pensions, the amount 
of realised deficit this vear can hardly be less than five or 
‘six millions. But such a realised deficit must force the 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer to estimate for at least an 
equal deficit in the coming financial year. Thus even if 
there were to be no increase in expenditure in any other 
‘direction, he would have some fifteen millions to raise 
‘by new taxation,—granted, of course, that he pays his 
way. Unfortunately, however, if the Government do 
‘their duty by the Navy, as no doubt they will, the notion 
of avoiding extra expenditure next year cannot be 
entertained. But apart from this, the Government's 
commitments in regard to the unemployed and other 
matters of so-called social reform will necessitate several 
millions of new expenditure. Thus we once more reach 
the disagreeable conclusion that, short of Treasury dodges 
to conceal expenditure, or to push it over to another year, 
the Government will have to face the problem of how to 
raise something very Jike twenty millions by new taxation. 
The truth is, deficits are like bogs. One false step, and in 
a moment you are up to your ears in the mud. 





LORD COURTNEY OF PENWITH AND THE 
SANCTITY OF TREATIES. 


ORD COURTNEY OF PENWITH has the courage 

of his opinions to a quite unusual extent. He is not 

the first man by a great many to feel that the weakness 
of the whole system of Treaties lies in the absence of 
any meéans of enforcing them short of an appeal to arms. 
But most of us have seen in this state of things the 
strongest possible reason for keeping this weakness in 
the background. No demonstration of the worthlessness 
of international Agreements can alter the fact that if they 
disappear they leave nothing behind them but war and pre- 
paration for war. Short of this, the only safeguard against 
the aggression of an ambitious Power upon a weaker 
neighbour is the public opinion of Europe. The action of 
that public opinion is uncertain, and the means of giving 
effect to it can hardly be said to exist; but in spite of 
these drawbacks, it does exercise some influence over 
the course of European affairs, and even the strongest 
Governments shrink from openly defying it. Lord 
Courtney, writing in the Times of last Saturday, 
says, in effect, that all this is make-believe. The Great 
Powers profess profound reverence for Treaties just so 
long as it suits their purpose, but this does not prevent 
them from tearing them up whenever their destruction 
promises to be profitable. There have been cases, that is 
to say, in which the continued acceptance of the obligation 
has proved too irksome for endurance. But how many 
such instances have there been? If Lord Courtney had 
‘been in possession of a long list of such breaches, he would 
certainly have produced it. That he has not done so is 
‘good evidence that the one instance he does give is the only 
one that will support his argument. This, of course, is 
the repudiation of the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of 
Paris by Russia in 1871. No doubt this is very much to 
Lord Courfney’s purpose; but, in the first place, the 
circumstances were very exceptional. To forbid a Great 
Power to maintain ships of war in its own waters is to 
subject the obligation of Treaties to a very great strain. 
That the temptation to which Russia yielded was of 
unusual strength is shown by her willingness to join the 
other parties to the Treaty of Paris in denying the 
legitimacy of her own act. If she had attached no more 
importance to international Agreements than Lord Courtney 
does, why should she have set her signature to a declara- 
tion that “it is an essential principle of the law of nations 
that no Power can liberate itself from the engagements 
of a Treaty, nor modify the stipulations thereof, unless 
with the consent of the contracting Powers by means 
of an amicable arrangement”? Russia was herself so 
conscious that her action had been contrary to international 
law that she was willing to lay down with fresh stringency 
the rule which she had broken. Her acceptance of the 
doctrine asserted by the Conference was tantamount to a 








confession of error. In the first instance she had taken 
a different line. She had assumed—it is Lord Granville’, 
summary of the despatches sent from St. Petersburg— 
“ that any one of the Powers who have signed the Agree. 
ment may allege that occurrences have taken place which 
in its opinion are at variance with the provisions of the 
Treaty, and, though their view is not shared nor admitted 
by the co-signatory Powers, may found upon that 
allegation, not a request to those Governments for a 
reconsideration of the case, but an announcement that jt 
has emancipated itself from any stipulations of the Treat 
which it thinks fit to disapprove.” Had this original 
claim on the part of Russia been left unchallenged, as on 
Lord Courtney’s showing it might reasonably have been, 
the Austro-Hungarian Government would have had a 
clear precedent for its action in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
But the Russian claim did not remain unchallenged, and 
when challenged its authors did not think fit to maintain 
it. Instead of making Lord Courtney's line her own by 
anticipation, Russia deliberately submitted herself to the 
obligation she had begun by denying. Thus what Lord 
Courtney regards as a destructive exception to the inter- 
national code upon this point was really the occasion of 
an expression of the very principle he supposes to have 
been thrown aside. 

Nor does the parallel he draws between international and 
municipal law support his conclusion any better. He sees 
in the “‘ most sacred contract of marriage” an analogy to 
the Treaties concluded between the Great Powers. “ There 
was a time when in the absence of any regular means of 
setting aside this contract the best among our forefathers 
would have been driven to take the law into their own 
hands.” We are unable to recall any period in English 
history to which this description would apply. In the 
case of marriage, to take the law into your own hands must 
mean, if it means anything, to contract publicly a second 
marriage while your first wife is still living. When did 
our forefathers do this, or anything like this? One of the 
strongest arguments urged in favour of the Divorce Act 
was the notorious fact that under no provocation could a 
man set the contract of marriage aside except by the 
costly process of getting a private Act of Parliament. For 
centuries Englishmen endured a disability in respect of 
divorce resembling that under which the Great Powers 
now labour by the declaration of the Conference of 187]. 
The only difference is that whereas Englishmen did at last 
obtain a tribunal which in certain circumstances would 
relieve them of their disability, the European Powers 
deliberately reimposed their disability upon themselves. 
Nor does Lord Courtney give an accurate description of 
the matrimonial tribunal which he regards as supplying 
in municipal law the want which in international law 
is still felt. The Divorce Court, as Sir Edward Fry 
points out in his able reply in the Times of Wednesday, is 
not the easygoing tribunal which Lord Courtney seems to 
suppose. It “gives relief to an injured party where there 
has been such a breach in the obligation entered into by 
the other party as gives the injured a fair right to recession 
or modification. It does not allow the husband or the 
wife to come and demand liberty on the ground that by 
lapse of time or change of circumstances the marriage 
treaty has become obsolete.” 

In the case of Bosnia and Herzegovina there was not 
even this “change of circumstances.” The Treaty of 
Berlin defined the relative positions of Turkey and Austria- 
Hungary with sufficient precision. Turkey retained the 
nominal sovereignty, Austria-Hungary was given the 
administration, of the two provinces. Had Turkey made 
any attempt to disturb this arrangement, had she sought 
to interfere with the actual government of the territory, or 
to make her sovereignty something more than nominal, we 
cannot doubt that Austria would promptly have appealed 
to the language of the Conference as condemning such 
acts by anticipation. If the Reform Party at Con- 
siantinople had been less wise than they have proved, 
they might have put forward with some plausibility an 
argument closely resembling that which Austria has used. 
They might have pleaded that the occupation of the 
provinces was agreed to by Europe in consequence of the 
impossibility of governing a mixed population on the 
lines which the Sultan then followed, and that now 
that these lines have been frankly abandoned, the 
reason for that provision of the Treaty of Berlin no 
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longer exists. Englishmen—with the exception of Lord 
Courtney —would have felt then in reference to Turkey 
what they have actually felt in reference to Austria. 
They would have been impressed with the paramount 
importance of maintaining Treaty obligations, and, as the 
best means open to them of doing this, with the necessity 
at the very least of giving the irregular action of the 
Turkish Government the condonation implied in a 
European recognition of the fact. Lord Courtney is 
right, no doubt, when he says that “ there is the sanction 
of war in the background always capable of being invoked.” 
But the main purpose of Treaties and of diplomacy is to 
revent the need of invoking this sanction from arising. 
On Lord Courtney’s system, war would be the normal 
condition of every nation strong enough to hold its own in 
fight. Treaties, being terminable at the pleasure of any 
one of the contracting parties, would by degrees cease to 
be concluded, and Europe—or for that matter the world— 
would become in fact, what it is sometimes called in anti- 
militarist oratory, an armed camp. Any approach to 
this state of things should be opposed by every real lover 
of peace. The more he regrets that Treaties are not in- 
variably carried out, and that individual Powers will from 
time to time seek to gain some advantage for themselves 
by overriding them, the more anxious he will be to make 
every such incident an occasion for visiting international 
wrongdoing with unmistakable expressions of international 
displeasure. We do not doubt that Lord Courtney of 
Penwith has convinced himself that this result will be 
obtained more easily and more completely by the simple 
expedient of making Treaties of no account; but he will 
hardly have persuaded any one but himself that he is right. 





THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 


HE papers which Sir Harry Johnston has lately con- 
tributed to the Times on the negro in America are 
particularly interesting because he has observed the negro 
in two worlds. It is sometimes said—in the Southern 
States of America it is generally said—that the negro is 
incapable of real civilisation, that social conventions with 
him disguise radically bad and dangerous habits, that 
religion turns to superstition and hypocrisy, and that con- 
sequently the negro must be treated as a permanently 
foreign ingredient which is utterly undesirable and can 
never be absorbed into the life of the nation. The negro, 
it is argued in the Southern States, is a slave by nature, 
and must remain a slave in effect if he is to be of any 
use. ‘he law does not allow him to be overtly a slave, 
and therefore he must be kept in virtual slavery by 
tricks and devices which withhold from him the ordinary 
rights of citizenship. Now Sir Harry Johnston, who as 
administrator and scientific observer has watched the 
negro carefully in Africa, tells us that the assumption 
by the Southern States of America that the negro is 
“a hopeless proposition” is based on no just evidence 
of any kind, that it is in fact wild prejudice, and that 
the effect of civilised surroundings on the American 
negro is a recognisable improvement in the racial 
type. This type in America has higher moral and 
intellectual faculties than the original stock to be found 
in Africa, and these might easily be made higher still by 
humane and reasonable treatment. ‘This conclusion is, of 
course, only in accordance with the long-established feelings 
and beliefs of Englishmen, but it is a satisfaction to have 
them encouraged and confirmed by so competent a witness as 
Sir Harry Johnston. The character of all men is the result 
of their surroundings—so we are accustomed to state the 
principle—but what if the negro is not fundamentally 
susceptible to the influence of environment ? Suppose his 
superiicial improvement, if it be admitted, is liable to be 
cast off like an ill-fitting suit of clothes at any moment, 
and he himself is apt to “throw back” to the essentials 
of his original savagery? Sir Harry Johnston does not 
mention any sort of evidence to justify that familiar mis- 
giving. But he does produce a great deal of evidence that 
the negro is responsive, aud permanently responsive, to 
well-considered treatment. Such the negro gets in the 
educational institutions at Tuskegee, in Alabama, and 
Hampton, in Virginia. And generally in the States of 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana the negro proves that 
he is able to reach a very respectable level as a skilled 
artisan, a tradesman, aud, above all, as a farmer. 








When the negroes are charged with ineradicable 
savagery by the South, it nearly always means that 
they are peculiarly prone to make violent assaults on 
white women. Probably the majority of Englishmen 
believe that this charge against the negroes is true “in 
substance and in fact,” even though they may think that 
it is to be explained by the conditions of negro life, which 
do not encourage forbearance (because it is not practised 
by the whites), and which cause negroes to take this telling 
means of avenging themselves. But Sir Harry Johnston 
says that, so far as he has investigated the matter, the 
charges are not even true in fact. “ The educated world, 
outside the eleven Southern States,” he says, “has had 
about enough of this bogy.” In 1907 there appear to 
have been only twenty-four proved cases of rape or 
attempted rape of white women by black men in the 
Southern States. The authorities are silent as to the 
assaults by white men in the same area, but Sir Harry 
Johnston hears that they would more than double the 
number of misdeeds by negroes. Of course the white 
population is a good deal larger—there are about twenty 
million whites in the Southern States to seven or eight 
million blacks—and we must judge not by absolute 
numbers, but by percentages; even so it does not seem 
that the negro calendar is worse than that of the superior 
race. All that foreign observers hope for, and all that the 
enlightened opinion of the Northern States asks for, is 
that the negro population should be treated with tolerance 
and with such respect as the individual reputations of 
persons deserve. At present there is confessedly no 
attempt to judge coloured people by the degree of their 
education, their manners, or their position,—one and 
all are looked upon as cattle to be segregated in public 
conveyances, and kept apart from the whites as though 
their presence were pollution. Even if we admit the 
reasonableness of a strong physical aversion from black 
races, it is still true that the whites brought the blacks 
from Africa and placed them where they are, and the 
responsibility for that fact is one of the burdens which 
the white man has in honour to bear. We admit that the 
question of intermarriage is a very difficult one, and our 
own feelings are entirely with those who dislike it and 
wish to discourage it. But here Sir Harry Johnston is as 
optimistic as to the future as in the rest of his articles. 
The difficulty is solving itself. The coloured people are no 
longer obviously trying to marry whites as one means of 
raising their state. It is shown to be quite untrue that 
the mingling of the two races in the ordinary relations of 
life means miscegenation. Because a negro is allowed to 
travel in a tramear or a railway carriage with whites, it 
does not follow that he is at all more likely to marry a 
white. In the North, where the negro is allowed to go his 
ways more or less like any other man, mixed marriages 
are diminishing to the vanishing-point. In the South, of 
course, there are laws against such unions; but what is 
far more powerful than law in remote districts is the 
existence of public opinion, and Sir Harry Johnston says 
that everywhere throughout the United States this is 
determinedly against mixed marriages. The negroes them- 
selves are against them no less than the whites; they no 
longer hanker after “ pink-and-white” marriages; and 
Sir Harry Johnston makes the very curious suggestion 
that if people of various degrees of colour blend their 
characteristics in marriage, something like a new coloured 
race might arise. 

The most cruel position among the coloured people is 
that occupied by the “near whites.” This odd term 
includes those who have a small but appreciable trace of 
the potent negro blood which always manifests itself. A 
“near white” may have only a sixteenth part of negro 
blood in his veins, and he may be a man of refinement and 
cultivation whose every instinct draws him to the white 
population, yet the white population will have nothing to say 
to him. He is tainted. He must travel with the negroes 
in the special compartments of the tramcars and trains. 
The detection of negro blood has indeed become an 
obsession in the South, and a man with a slight curl,tor @ 
suspicion of woolliness, in his hair, or a negro-like thick- 
ness of the lip or formation of the mouth, will find himself 
shunned. If the existence of a fraction of negro blood 
is provable, he will very likely also be squeezed out 
of all the rights of citizenship which the law gives him. 
“ White America,” says Sir Harry Johnston, “ grown 
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passionately anxious about the pink-and-whiteness of its 
complexion, the straightness of its hair, and the Grecian 
beauty of its nose.” The only chance for the “near 
whites” of the South who want to enjoy the amenities 
of life is to migrate north of the Mason-Dixon line, and 
many of the unhappy million are deliberately doing so. 
Surely Sir Harry Johnston is moderate in suggesting 
that the test of literacy should determine the relations 
of white and coloured people. It is a shameful example 
of uncontrolled prejudice that Dr. Booker Washington 
should have to travel in the “crow” compartment of 
a tramcar, while a half-drunk white ruffian, who can barely 
read or write, should be allowed to enjoy the esteem and 
comfort of the superior race. The ultimate argument of 
the Southern whites may be that if the negroes were not 
kept under they would compete in the overstocked pro- 
fessions. No doubt it is a rather bitter experience for 
white men to educate a subject race, and then discover 
that the education is to their own inconvenience. In a 
sense, we are having that experience in India, where our 
education has unhappily substituted little or nothing for 
the old faiths which enlightenment has destroyed. But 
this would not be so to the same degree in America, and, 
above all, there is the remarkable fact in America that 
Dr. Booker Washington and his colleagues, with a wisdom 
that cannot be too highly praised, are providing the very 
education which would make the negroes perform useful 
complementary offices in the community. That ought to 
provoke no jealousy. Hampton and Tuskegee ought to be 
supported by every white man who has a cent to spare, 
and who feels at once the discomfort and the disgrace of 
the present negro problem. 





INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT. 


HERE seems to be a general consensus of opinion that 
the Government will next Session make some attempt 
to deal with the problem of unemployment, and, judging 
by the previous record of the present Ministry, that 
attempt is likely to be confined to some new scheme for 
subsidising somebody at the expense of the taxpayer. The 
first step towards a consideration of the problem of un- 
employment is the recognition of the fact that there are 
many problems, and that they cannot all be treated by 
the same method. The particular problem to which we 
wish to direct the attention of our readers at this moment 
is the hard Jot of the really industrious and capable 
working man who is thrown out of work through some 
cessation in the demand for the goods which he produces. 
Such a contingency is clearly beyond his own control, and 
though it is possible to argue that a prudent man, knowing 
the uncertainties of trade, would provide in advance for 
this contingency, we are bound to recognise that a 
great many worthy people are not altogether prudent. 
The recognition of this fact forms the moral basis of much 
of our existing legislation for the prevention of accidents. 
A prudent man working a steam-saw will take care that 
his fingers are not cut off; but in practice familiarity 
with the work breeds contempt, momentary forgetfulness 
occurs, aud the man is maimed for life. The penalty is 
too heavy for the offence, and therefore, quite wisely, 
Parliament has compelled the owners of steam-saws to take 
care that they are so fenced as to render an accident almost 
impossible. 

In just the same way, if a workman, although earning 
good wages, makes no provision for the uncertainty of 
trade, he and his family may be driven into the workhouse, 
and that, again, is too severe a penalty for neglectfulness 
which may itself have had a very honourable excuse. A 
workman may, for example, have spent all his spare 
money in giving a good education to his children, so 
that they might attain to a better position than their 
father. Yet unless some provision is made for the risk 
of unemployment, the whole family will have to pay 
the terrible penalty which awaits improvidence. ‘lhe 
Socialists, seeing this clearly enough, demand that the 
State shall intervene when the results of improvidence 
become manifest, and obviate them by supplying the 
improvident workman with the provision which he 
ought to have made for himself. The fatal objection to 
all schemes of this sort is that they rob the prudent for 
the benefit of the imprudent, and thus absolutely reverse 
Nature’s processes. In practice, if the State undertook 
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the responsibility of providing for the improvident, the 
people who would benefit would be, not only those who 
had spent their money in such an honourable manner ag 
above suggested, but also those who had squandered their 
earnings in purely personal gratifications, even of the 
grossest character. 

Is there, then, nothing that can be done to meet the 
evil? We believe there is. We believe that just in 
the same way as the State may fairly compel the 
owners of machinery to fence it in such a manner 
as to prevent accidents, so the State may fairly 
compel every workman to make reasonable provision 
for the uncertainties of the occupation in which he ig 
\engaged. The important practical question is how this 
can be done so as to avoid the very great evils which will at 
once suggest themselves to many of our readers. Suppose, 
for example, that a system of compulsory insurance against 
unemployment were established, how in practice are the 
administrators of the fund to determine when a workman 
is to be permitted to draw the sums for which he igs 
insured ? ‘here are many men, it is to be feared, who as 
soon as they realised that an appreciable sum of money was 
standing to their credit would find an excuse for throwing 
up work and coming upon the fund. ‘This evil is experi- 
enced even in the case of Trade-Unions, where the workmen 
know the circumstances of each other’s lives fairly well, 
and where consequently deception is difficult. In the case 
of an organisation administered by the State no such 
safeguard would exist; and if the State wished itself to 
protect the fund, it would have to establish an inquisitorial 
system involving not only enormous expense, but also the 
risk of very serious tyranny. ‘There is another practical 
objection. Workmen who know their own value, who 
possess steadiness as well as skill, would realise that their 
risk of unemployment was comparatively slight, and would 
therefore reseut a compulsory contribution to a fund from 
which their less capable fellows would derive practically 
all the profit. 

Both these objections have to be met. We believe they 
can be met,—first of all, by providing that the payment in 
case of unemployment should be so limited in amount as not 
to tempt a man to throw up his work; and secondly, that 
the unemployment insurance should be combined with an 
insurance against sickness and old age and death, so that 
every insurer would be certain of deriving some personal 
advantage from the premiums he was compelled to pay. 

Connected with these two points is a third point of 
supreme importance,—that the insurance should not be 
organised on national lines, but on trade lines, in order 
to make each trade responsible for its own breakages 
(if the word may be pardoned). In effect, this is merely 
an extension of the scheme which the working classes 
of this country have already evwlved for themselves. 
They have organised their Trade-Unions on trade lines, 
and they have been wise in doing sv. ‘lhe Trade-Union 
itself makes efforts to secure emplouymeut for men who 
are out of work, so that they may uot come upon the 
unemployment funds. Moreover, the varying conditions 
in different trades make it necessary that the scale of 
premiums should vary. The flaw in the Trade-Union 
method of dealing with the problem is that it is not, 
und cannot be, universal. A considerable number of men 
in every trade prefer to remain outside the ‘T'rade-Union, 
and they have a perfect right to do so. At the same time, 
it is most important that the State should take no step 
which will impair the vitality of the Trade-Union move- 
ment. It follows that in any system of compulsory 
insurance against unemployment the premiums should be 
on so moderate a scale as uot to deter men from also 
subscribing to a Trade-Union if they wish to do so, or 
from making any other provision for the uncertainties of 
life. This condition has the automatic advantage of 
limiting the benefits to be drawn in case of unemploy- 
ment, but that limitation, as we have urged above, is itself 
desirable because it provides a check upon those workmen 
who might otherwise wish to come upon the funds when 
there was no real necessity. A man who could earn 30s. 
a week in his trade would not often be willing to throw 
up employment for the sake of drawing an unemployed 
allowance of 7s. a week. Yet 7s. a week for a short 
period would probably suffice to keep him out of the 
workhouse. 





Moreover, account must be taken of the moral effect 
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roduced even upon the most improvident minds by the 
consciousness of an accumulation. Men who never have 
more than a few shillings between themselves and the 
workhouse are habitually reckless. If, however, the sume 
men see gradually accumulating to their credit a substan- 
tial sum, they begin to acquire the pride of proprietorship, 
and are more anxious to add to that fund than to diminish 
it. Especially would this be the case if, as we have sug- 

ted, the insurance against unemployment were combined 
with an insurance against old age and death, for the man 
would know that by wantonly coming upon the fund he 
would be eating up a resource which might be far more 
yaluable to him at a future date. 

We believe that it would be quite practicable to intro- 
duce a compulsory system of insurance on these lines, 
treating each trade by itself. Probably the best way of 
working the fund would be to constitute a committee of 
employers and employed with sub-committees for different 
localities. ‘he workman’s contribution would be deducted 
regularly from his wages, and the employer would be 
required to make an addition of the same amount. What 
the immediate effect on wages would be it is impossible to 
predict in any particular case ; but the general effect would 
undoubtedly be beneficial, for. the volume of capital in 
the country would be very considerably increased, and an 
increase of capital means w reduction in the rate of interest, 
and consequently an increase in the wage-earner’s share of 
the wealth which he helps to produce. ‘The great advantage 
of dealing with the problem by trades is that, since all the 
members of the trade would be interested in strengthen- 
ing the insurance fund, efforts would be made to find 
work wherever possible for men who under present condi- 
tions are left to hunt for it themselves, and often to suffer 
long spells of unemployment. In particular, the trade 
would probably adapt the hours of work to meet the 
varying demands of the world, reducing the hours for 
everybody in time of depression, instead of throwing some 
men out of work altogether, and leaving others to work 
full time. 

Under such a scheme as this there would be no necessity 
for a State subsidy. Indeed, a subsidy would be absurd, 
for if each trade is made responsible for its own unemploy- 
ment, why should different trades be compelled to subsidise 
one another? By rejecting the idea of a State subsidy 
we avoid the danger of doing injustice to those taxpayers 
who could not themselves benefit by the scheme. The 
system of trade insurance which we have been trying 
to sketch could not possibly apply to the majority of 
casual and unskilled labourers. It would mainly be 
beneficial to skilled artisans and operatives, and therefore 
it would be clearly unjust that the unskilled worker should 
be compelled as a taxpayer to make a payment which, in 
effect, would be an addition to the wages of men already 
better off than himself. 








THE CANDOUR OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


E do not readily associate candour with religious litera- 
ture. Indeed, inasmuch as all religions are apologetic, 
they have been called uncandid. And inthe non-moral sense of 
that word the Christian should not shrink from the description, 
for no sacred books are more strongly marked by purpose 
and intention than the New Testament Scriptures. No one 
can maintain that the evangelists were merely disinterested 
chroniclers. On the contrary, they were passionately interested 
in the effect of what they wrote, and knew that their readers 
would expect from them a certain attitude towards the facts. 
They wrote ex parte. But the sublime and astonishing thing 
is that they assuredly believed the facts were ex parte ; even, 
perhaps, that Truth herself was become a partisan. The 
Gospel tradition arose in an atmosphere of experimental faith. 
Facts were the stuff of which this revelation had been 
formed, therefore every relevant fact must be material for its 
upbuilding. It was held inconceivable that the truth about 
Jesus could be antagonistic to Christianity. The candour of 
the New Testament was at once the proof and the product 
of this faith in the minds of the men who wrote it. 

There is no respect of persons in the Gospels. It is in the 
weakness of men that the strength of God is made manifest. 
Of the Twelve who companied with Jesus during His ministry, 
there are at least six about whom we are told something 








discreditable. Some of the incidents thus recorded by the 
evangelists would have ruined any cause but Christianity; but 
perhaps none of these is quite so astounding as the story of 
Judas Iscariot. We can scarcely imagine this man as one 
of those who lived near to the Master. It is dificult, and 
perhaps even a little disheartening, to think of him as having 
a share in that fellowship. The Church of to-day forgets the 
Iscariot when she dwells on the initial fortunes and training 
of the Disciples. How very seldom, for instance, do we find 
the slightest recognition of the presence of Judas in any study 
of the earlier ministry and teaching? By an almost uncon- 
scious process we exclude the betrayer from the inner circle 
until the very last. It is strange that the devout imagination 
of the early Church, about which we hear so much nowadays, 
should not have felt the suitability of removing this name 
from the roll of the Twelve. The awful work he had to do 
would have been much more fittingly performed by bim as a 
paid spy of the Sanhedrim. Might he not have come, as did 
so many others, under pretence of hearing from the Master's 
lips, but really to entrap Him to His doom? We hear much 
about Judas as the supreme example of man’s power to resist 
the grace of God; but something might also be said of him as 
an instance of evangelic candour. 

Simon Peter's character affords us perhaps the most obvious 
illustration of the strong human interest that runs through 
the Gospel story. He made more mistakes and is more 
unsparingly blamed than any of the other Disciples. But 
side by side with this seeming detraction we find the fullest 
recognition of his worth and prominence. If we except 
Nathanael, he is the first to hail Jesus as the Son of God; to 
Peter the risen Saviour sends one of His first messages, and 
afterwards appears to him apart from the others; the autbor 
of Acts gives him an honourable place among the founders of 
the Church; and Paul regards him as the representative of 
Judaic Christianity. But the witnesses who testify to the 
honour and respect in which Peter was held by the Church of 
the first days do not attempt to disguise the painful and 
humiliating aspects of his story. Even Paul, who could think 
of no higher commendation of his own apostleship than to say 
that it was like Peter’s, did on a memorable occasion withstand 
him to the face because he was to be blamed. It is surprising 
that this man, whose name has been the focus of so much of 
the active development of Christianity, should have fared 
worse in the Scriptures of the Church than many a saint in 
later tradition. 

The sons of Zebedee supplied the evangelists with at least 
two opportunities for candour. James and Jobn suffered sore 
rebuke when they would have called down fire from heaven 
on the inbospitable Samaritan village. “ Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of.” Could such a lust of cruelty 
really exist beneath the eye of Christ ? We do not see them 
in quite so unfavourable a light in the other incident. Their 
petition that they might sit on the right and left of Jesus at 
the coming of His kingdom is indeed refused, but the Master's 
answer is full of significance for the student of His mind and 
message. It shows how He could correct without condemn- 
ing. We see Him here dealing with the agelong problem of 
the mixed motive. In His words we recognise the signs of 
something deeeper, and more tender, than rebuke. “ Ye shall 
drink indeed of My cup, and be baptized with the baptism 
that I am baptized with: but to sit on My right hand, 
and on My left, is not Mine to give.” The Christ of the 
evangelists could never rebuke any man who wished tg sit 
near Him. This incident illustrates how essential such 
candour was for the complete portrayal of Jesus. Even in 
their faults these men were made His witnesses. 

The general course of the ministry is drawn with the same 
almost reckless fidelity. We see it in its waxing and in its 
waning, and all the checks and difficulties encountered are as 
carefully recorded as the triumphs. The outline given 
seems to be quite untouched by any idealising tendency. We 
have the story of the opposition met with from the Buaptist’s 
disciples, and the passing hesitation of John himself. To 
this we must add the short but striking account in the 
Fourth Gospel of that period, when “many of His disciples 
went back, and walked no more with Him.” These must 
have been dark days for the little band of faithful ones, 
summoning the whole world to a new faith and hope, yet at 
the same time hearing in their hearts the searching 
challenge of their own loyalty: “ Will ye also go away?” 
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Many a devoted servant has had reason to rejoice that the 
Christian consciousness of the apostolic age saw nothing 
incongruous or inglorious in this picture from the ministry 
of Christ. 

We do not think much to-day of the scandal of the Cross. 

Familiarity with the idea, and unfamiliarity with the thing 
itself, have combined to blunt our perception of the meaning 
of Calvary. But the men who wrote the Gospels knew what 
they described, and felt all its squalid and sordid associa- 
‘tions. We may confidently say that there is no finer 
example of unflinching candour than the story of the last 
days, from Gethsemane to the awful cry from the Cross: 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken Me?” 

Christianity at large has a very imperfect conception of 
its debt to the evangelists. Only men of supreme faith 
could have written these books. Smaller men would have 
made a more resplendent story, as indeed many of them did; 
but real character was needed to transmit a Gospel. This is 
the peculiar candour of the evangelists, that they set out to 
tell how the Son of God came among men for their salvation, 
and when the story is unfolded it is—what we have seen. 
These were His friends; these His conquests; and this 
His end. 

The rest of the New Testament is marked by the same 
outspoken confidence as the Gospels. The writers never seem 
to bave asked what the world was likely to think of it all. 
They utter themselves as men sure of their audience. For 
example, the letters of Paul are a revelation of pastoral 
difficulties. The care of all the Churches was evidently no 
light task, even for a man of apostolic gifts and powers. We 
cannot enter here upon a detailed study of the evils laid bare 
in the Epistles, but we see reflected in them the desperate 
struggle between Christian faith and pagan environment. 
How very far removed some of these men were from the 
Pauline ideal: “Ye are our epistle written in our hearts, 
known and read of all men.” In addition to the temptations 
which beset the believer in his association with the outside 
world, we find the whole sphere of worship bristling with 
opportunities for scandal. Note the passage in which the 
Apostle condemns the excesses in connexion with the Lord’s 
Supper at Corinth, and where in the same letter he beseeches 
them that in their assemblies all things should be done 
decently and in order. 

Luke, if we may ascribe the Acts to him, shows the same 
candour in his history as in his Gospel. He tells the story of 
the dispute which threatened to divide the Jewish Christians 
from their Gentile brethren, and to him also we owe the 
account of the dissension which separated Paul and Barnabas. 
But perhaps the most interesting example we shall find in 
this book is the history of the first great step in the develop- 
ment of Church government :—‘ And in those days, when the 
number of the disciples was multiplied, there arose a murmur- 
ing of the Grecians against the Hebrews, because their widows 
were neglected in the daily ministration. Then the twelve 
called the multitude of the disciples unto them, and said 
rere. Look ye out among you seven men of honest report, 

ull of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we may appoint 
over this business.” From such a beginning arose the whole 
structure of ecclesiastical order. There is no quarrel quite 
so contemptible as a church quarrel, and yet it is probable 
that we owe the heroic story of Stephen to some such petty 
difference. 

At the close of this survey we cannot help asking again 
what were the influences that made this candour necessary. 
What hidden compulsion was laid upon the sacred writers to 
tell these things? We have many hints in the New Testament 
itself that the tradition of all that Jesus said and did was 
already fixed and hardened when these books began to be 
written. If that be so, we find ourselves driven a step further 
back. The question changes a little, and we have to ask how 
these stories came to be selected and preserved, and not 
others. Were these considered essentially Christian stories ? 
If so, we are driven to conclude that the genius of Christianity, 
as strength arising out of weakness, and as the corruptible 
putting on incorruption, must have been thoroughly under- 
stood and defined when this tradition began to be formed. 
Certainly Peter's speeches in the early chapters of Acts would 
bear out such a view. But while we may admit that this was 
80, we cannot help seeing that all these stories were not pre- 
served merely because they illustrated a theology. Their 











primary value lay in their association with Jesus, and with the 
progress of the Kingdom of God. The declaration and pro- 
clamation of the truth about Him was the one object that 
concerned the apostolic Church; they had not yet come to the 
stage when the needs of an advanced apologetic would have 
counselled reticence or concealment. But, as we have already 
remarked, the writers of the New Testament found it 
impossible to imagine that any fact about Jesus could be 
antagonistic » Christianity. In its origin and preservation 
the candour of the New Testament was a work of personal 
faith. 





THE ART OF BEING ILL. 

LL invalids are allowed the courtesy epithet of 
interesting. Yet there are some who renounce the 
homage and solicitude to which their state entitles them, 
The illnesses of our friends indeed convince us that, while 
there is perbaps more general love of attracting notice in the 
world than ever, and while innumerable fictitious demands are 
made upon the attention of tender minds, there is also a great 
deal of austerity and shyness among the sick. There are 
persons who can easily be persuaded to talk about your illness, 
but whom nothing will induce to talk of their own. They are 
prepared to be ministering angels, but draw back at the 
suggestion that any angel should minister to them. After 
some observation, we declare our belief that the English 
world is divided into two classes: those who like being the 
centre of interest on a sick-bed, who make the most of their 
temporary privilege of extorting sympathy from every quarter, 
and who are inclined rather toemphasise than to dismiss their 
sufferings; and those who seem to think that talk of their 
illness would be a kind of uncalled-for confidence in the 
world’s ear. The first class really snatch a fearful pleasure 
from being ill,—if not too ill, but just ill enough; the second, 
however ill, would pretend that they are not ill at all, and 
perhaps at an opening word of sympathy they retire before 
the threat of genial comfort as an owl before the radiance of 
the sun. The first class are, in one way, like Lamb in his 
sickness, who felt that his sick-bed was a throne from which 
he administered a hushed and obseqnious kingdom, and from 
which he descended reluctantly into the deserts of con- 
valescence, where he could barely arouse anxiety. The 
second are like sick animals, which, with the intuitions of 
helplessness or death upon them, slip away to some quiet 
corner where their weakness shail not be a provocation to 
the strong, or where their “bout of passive strife” shall be 
unwitnessed and undisturbed. The present writer confesses 
impenitently that he belongs to the first class. If he cannot 
be interesting at any other time, why should he not exact his 
full privilege of being considered so when he is ill? And the 
opportunities are sorare! His friends of the other class assure 
him that the rarity of the occurrence is the whole explanation 
of his tolerance of illness. But he is sure that there are other 
explanations. Sickness has many compensations, and there 
is an art in understanding these and contriving comparatively 
toenjoy them. Let us be ill, be says, with a certain style and 
sincerity. If there is sympathy to be had, let us have it. And 
not only for our own sake, for, like mercy, sympathy is twice 
blessed ; it blesseth him that gives and him that takes. The 
hand that ministers the beef-tea or plies amateurishly the 
clinical thermometer (all too often, and to the despair of the 

jealous doctor) acquires merit under his incentives. 

The theory works out quite simply. Have we a headache? 
All the world shall know it, even if we make the headache 
worse in spreading the news. No doubt there is quiet heroism 
in the people who continually emulate the Spartan boy, and 
would let the fox eat out their heart while they kept an 
ordinary countenance. And let us record here our observa- 
tion that this heroism is more common in women than 
in men. Who does not know the person who, being per- 
sistently challenged, at length admits that he or she has 
been racked with pain for hours or days? Splendid, but, we 
must venture to add, mistaken, austerity! No; we will be ill 
in style, and be as interesting as we may. Let us not be too 
sure that silence and reserve are true consideration for our 
friends, when unconfessed sickness may be accompanied 
by a harvest of whims and perversities all inexplicable to 
the onlooker. The present writer knows a nurse whose 
stern but wholesome face relaxes at the first whisper 
of illness in the house. Her eye brightens; there is a 
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* case”; professional zeal quickens; she is about to come 
into her own. The chamber of sickness is the temple of 
devotion. 

ats or a of sickness are not unpleasant. There was 
an agreeable sense of having burned our boats, or of having 
audaciously taken the decision that the stars must stand still 
till we were well enough to help them to revolve once more 
in their courses. There was something in this bold inter- 
ruption of routine that was desperate to the point of 
exhilaration. “Tie upthe knocker. Say I'm sick. I’m dead,” 
as Pope writes in his epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. That has the 
right spirit of nonchalance. The world can go hang. Fora 
few days at least let it be incredible that everything will 
be performed in the universe just as though we had not 
dropped out of the strife, and incredible that we shall see 
no difference in the complexion of the material world when 
we return. 

But perhaps most of our memories come from the insignifi- 
cant illnesses of childhood. Then the world responded feverishly 
to one’s temperature, and romantic imagination galloped un- 
checked by the elderly laws of probability and experience. The 
small voyager moved in tumultuous scenes, riding on invisible 
steeds in aerial flights, whirled round and sucked down by 
maelstroms; and the world of flickering lights at night was 
peopled with goblins and wizened and peaked faces which 
marched in battalions on the walls. Then it was discovery 
itself to hear the wakeful clocks chiming through the night, 
to see “the casement grow a glimmering square” as the day 
approached, to know that there was a life of the night as well 
as a life of the day, and that im it cocks crowed and birds 
chattered and piped fitful notes. Surely it was with such 
memories in his mind that Dickens made the golden ripple on 
the wall spread out into a river and bear away the unresisting 
life of Paul Dombey. It was in such circumstances many of us 
learned that the invalid is encouraged to make his selfishness 
the pleasure of his attendants, and, rejoicing, to refine upon 
that privilege. The present writer finds that to this day 
certain food, or even the thought of it (rusks and barleywater, 
to wit), recalls a scene where his bed was set, with the proper 
degree of pomp and importance, in the middle of a large 
room. That “pleasant land of counterpane” was his Pisgah 
from which were seen many glimpses of promised lands; to 
it were brought the due offerings of anxious relations; and, 
above all, it was the vantage-point from which the firelight 
panoramas could be seen chasing round the equidistant walls, 
and it was underneath the very middle of the dissolving 
firmament of ceiling. 

“If there be a regal solitude, it is a sick-bed,” says Lamb. 
Yes, indeed; but we want the regality, not the solitude. 
Until we are exceeding ill we shall not turn our face to the 
wall, but rather be like the “ Sick King in Bokbara” :— 

“Happy he who lodges there ! 
With silken raiment, store of rice, 
And for this drought, all kinds of fruits, 
Grape-syrup, squares of coloured ice, 


With cherries served in drifts of snow.” 


Even in excessive weakness we may plumb interesting and 
romantic depths when the hold of the body on the mind 
slackens. The governing senses are not oppression and awe, 
as Browning perceived ; and in singing that truth he for ever 
rebuked the morbidity which turns a pbysical crisis only to 
the belated instruction of a man’s moral nature :— 
“ What is he buzzing in my ears ? 

* Now that I come to die, 

Do I view the world as a vale of tears ?’ 

Ah, reverend sir, not I!” 


The confused but active brain saw only a rustic scene recon- 
structed by the physic bottles. There, in that spot, was where 
the sick man used to go courting :-— 
“ At a terrace, somewhere near the stopper, 
There watched for me one June, 
A girl; I know, sir, it’s improper, 
My poor mind’s out of tune.” 

A proverb prescribes for sickness Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, and 
Dr. Merryman. The merry heart goes all the way in all but 
the worst sicknesses. The art of being ill enables one to turn 
the interruption of normal life into an experience almost 
comparable with a holiday. Having made up one’s mind that 
one has “the leisure to be ill,” one is free to employ that 








leisure to take stock of one’s position, reflect on the past, and 
resolve handsomely for the future. And when one returns to 
life, the world has all its values sharpened and more distinct, 
and it is possible to date events from the period in which 
one swelled—as we must confess after all—into a giant of 
self-importance. 





AGRICULTURE BELOW GROUND. 


HE rapid progress of science is brought bome to the 
newspaper reader when he is confronted with any 
question in which bacteriology plays a part. Practically 
speaking, it is all a discovery since he was at school. As a 
“general reader,” he has become aware that to bacteria we 
owe alike the taste in butter and the will-o’-the-wisp, a very 
large number of diseases and the purification of sewage; but 
much farther forward he walks with hesitation. The Times 
certainly did a useful service the other week in printing two 
or three columns of what would be regarded by scientific men 
as elementary instruction on the life and work of bacteria. 
Willy-nilly, the public has to “get up” bacteriology a little. 
It cannot escape from bacteria. They are in every pint of 
London air, they lead a particularly prosperous life in the 
morning milk, and the most profitable utilisation of the soil, 
in which the nation is so greatly concerned, depends upon 
treating the bacterial hosts it contains in the most considerate 
way. Friends and foes among the bacteria of the air, of food, 
and of water may be safely left, perhaps, to the doctors. 
Those who have the care of our health will, no doubt, be able 
to see to it that the public gets to know all it ought to 
know about the micro-organisms which share with it the 
life above ground. It is necessary, however, that the worker 
of the soil, and all who are interested in his work at second 
hand, should have an adequate conception of the infinitesimally 
small life that flourishes there. The land, in order to bring 
forth the largest possible increase, must be humoured, and it 
is certain that it will never be properly humoured until the 
idea that earth is only dirt is killed for good. Shakespeare's 
“dead earth” is hopelessly unscientific. Instead of being 
dead, the soil from cultivated farm-land or a garden may 
yield, even in the small quantity which will lie on a 
halfpenny, anything up to ten million living things. It 
is gradually being realised that the science of the culti- 
vation of the land must be largely the science of yoking 
to the service of man the teeming life of the soil. The 
farmer makes his butter and cheese by the aid of bacteria. 
It is necessary that he should also give thought to the 
bacteria that feed the grass, that feeds the cow, that 
yields the milk that the bacteria work upon to his 
advantage in his dairy. 

Of all the things that the farmer needs to make the various 
plants he grows flourish, none is more expensive than nitrogen. 
The dung-cart cannot travel all over his fields, and its contents 
may not contain more than ten per cent. of nitrogen. In 
many cases agriculturists have been in the habit of sup- 
plementing the stockyard supply with “London manure.” 
But motor-cabs, motor-’buses, and motor-lorries are rapidly 
diminishing the supply. All the steam, petrol, and gas engines 
that are introduced on the farms further reduce the quantity 
available for the land. Sewage, which might be a great 
source of nitrogen supply, is poured wastefully into the sea. 
A few years ago Sir William Crookes, observing how the 
world’s stock of guano had been lessened, and that the end of 
its nitrate supply would soon be within sight, warned a 
rapidly multiplying world that it might be faced by the 
problem of a nitrate fumine. There was only one way to 
avoid that famine,—nitrogen must be got from the air. There 
are thirty-five thousand tons of it in the air above every acre 
of the land that is crying out for it. Unfortunately nitrogen 
is the shyest of elements; it is difficult to persuade it to come 
into chemical combinations. But electricity has a way of its 
own with it, and in Scandinavia and alongside Niagara Falls, 
and in other parts of the world, enterprising companies are 
producing from cheap water-power electricity which produces 
in its turn, by the oxidisation of the nitrogen of the air, a 
lime nitrate which contains about thirteen per cent. of 
nitrogen. Nitrate of soda yields about fifteen and a half 
per cent of nitrogen; sulphate of ammonia is of about equal 
utility; but the price of these two products has been rising. 
If the lime nitrate can be produced a little more cheaply than 
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is now the case—it is said that there are already facilities for 
manufacturing forty-eight thousand tons a year—it must come 


into pretty general use. At any rate, the assault upon the air 
has demonstrated that all fears of a nitrate famine may be 
dismissed. 

But how about our bacteria? We are taught that plants, 
with the exception of legumes, cannot obtain their nitrogen from 
the air. But they bad to live on the earth long before farmers and 
gardeners appeared upon it, much less savants and engineers, 
who, with their artificial lightnings, have shown the way to 
draw out of the air a part of its four-fifths of nitrogen. The 
plants were provided for by bacteria. When the farmer 
applies nitrate to the roots of his plants, he gives them some- 
thing that they can soak up into their being right away by 
means of the moisture in the soil. When he provides them 
with dung or ground bones, or when he inters a dead dog or 
cow in his orchard, he provides nothing that his plants or 
trees can feed on at once. The substances placed in the soil 
have to become ammonia, then nitrite, then nitrate, before the 
plants can fall to upon it. This work is done by different 
varieties of micro-organisms. It is obvious that this bacterial 
life may be working in favourable or in unfavourable con- 
ditions. Therefore, when so much depends upon its efficiency, 
the cultivator of the land must consider what he can do 
to help. There remain the legumes, which, as has been 
mentioned, have the power of taking their nitrogen from the 
air. They have this power through the well-known nodules or 
tubercles on their roots. Most residents in the country and 
amateur gardeners have seen these nodules when the roots of 
lucerne, clover, peas, or beans have been turned up. On a six- 
weeks-old plant they may be about the size of pin-heads, 
but they may grow to be almost the size of horse-beans. 
On lupins they may be as big as small apples. These 
excrescences are the work of nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
which live in symbiosis with the legumes,—that is, in the 
lowliest form of agricultural co-operation. The plants provide 
the bacteria with the sugar, which, as non-chlorophyll-con- 
taining organisms, they are unable to take from the air. The 
bacteria pay back with their nitrogenous substarice, the 
material for which is drawn from the nitrogen of the air 
through the air spaces of the plant tissues. When the plant 
dies and the supply of sugar is cut off, the bacteria enter upon 
a resting-stage, to wait until next year, perhaps, when another 
plant may offer facilities for a fresh partnership. The 
hundreds of thousands of pounds which the mitrogen-fixing 
bacteria add to the wealth of the world may be realised from 
the fact that there is more than two and a half times as much 
nitrogen per cent. in lupin seeds as there is in wheat grains. 
There is also to be reckoned the nitrogen value of the 
haulms and roots as well. From time immemorial (Virgil, 
“ Georgics,” I., 73, 76) farmers have known by experience that 
corn benefited enormously from a preceding crop of beans. 
The science of green manuring, which has seen such develop- 
ments in our time, is, in so far as it is a ploughing in of 
leguminous plants, an illustration of the marvellously cheap 
way in which stocks of nitrogen can be given to the soil. 
The fact that during a five years’ period American agri- 
culture has thought it necessary to spend something like 
£250,000,000,000 on artificial fertilisers shows how valuable 
a thing this bacteria-produced nitrogen is to the farmer. 
Of course there is an immense supply of unavailable 
nitrogen in the soil,—it may be more than two thousand 
pounds per acre in th, top spit. It is contained in things 
which have not yet given up their nitrogen. By the best 
methods of working the soil the maximum quantity of 
nitrogen is made available. 

Professor Bottomley, of King’s College, is the last among a 
number of scientific men to devise a method of preparing 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria in the laboratory in a way suitable 
for application to leguminous crops. As to the results of the 
application of his and other men’s cultures, there are the most 
conflicting reports. From various parts of the country, from 
Canada, and from America (see, for instance, a Bulletin of the 
Washington Department of Agriculture) come tables showing 
a large proportion of success in the case of clover, pea, 
bean, or vetch crops. On the other hand, there is the director 
of Rothamsted writing that, except in the poorest soil, the 
results are negligible, or, if not negligible, not more than a 
fifteen-per-cent. matter. Mr. Chittenden, in his turn, has 


conducted a series of experiments in the garden of the 








Royal Horticultural Society which leads him to assert 
that “nitro-bacterine” is likely to be of no advantage 
in the case of garden crops. As to what the opinion of the 
layman should be in such a situation we have little doubt, 
It is, surely, that when the results of many conscientious 
workers are so conflicting—all Mr. Chittenden's sets of 
statistics do not seem reconcilable the one with the other— 
when some farmers appear to obtain success and some do not, 
when others have good results with one kind of crop and fail 
with another, the wise course is to increase the number of 
experiments. There is as yet, seemingly, no positive conclu. 
sion to be drawn as to whether or not the laboratory can 
introduce better bacteria into good soil than exist there 
already if—there is a great deal in that “if”—the soil is 
fairly treated. There is ample evidence, however, to justify 
continued experiment by practical men. Our knowledge of the 
life of the soil, and the relations of plants to that life, is as yet 
extraordinarily limited, and it is unscientific to be led into 
conclusions based on what we are by no means certain are the 
facts. We are all for a scientific attitude, but there is a place 
in scientific inquiry for imagination and hope as well as for 
accountancy. When we remember that the history of science 
is, in part, a story of recanting what had formerly been 
believed and accepting what had sometimes been made light 
of, Experiment, experiment, experiment, and the open mind 
seem to be the right watchwords in the study of practical soil 
bacteriology. Readers who may care to look into the subject 
further will find some interesting micro-photographs in the 
World's Work for February. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 
VII—THE AUSTRIAN NAVY. 


(To tue Eprror or THe “ Spectator.”| 
S1r,—Austria possesses a war fleet which stands at the head 
of the minor navies, and is remarkable in many ways. 
Austrian naval officers are highly educated and efficient ; they 
are kept employed almost continuously either afloat or in the 
naval establishments on shore. Special difficulties have to be 
overcome in manning a fleet for which recruits are drawn 
from many nationalities embraced within the Empire, speaking 
different languages, and serving for short periods. These 
difficulties are surmounted by patience and skill on the part 
of the officers, and crews are trained which prove capable of 
working the complicated apparatus and machinery installed in 
modern battleships. Nearly all Austrian war vessels are 
built at home; ship-yards, engine factories, steel and armour- 
plate works have been provided, largely by private enterprise, 
but with State aid or subsidy. Everything is done on a 
smaller scale than would be necessary for a first-class navy; 
but as a rule the work is done well and economically. The 
success achieved is partly due, no doubt, to the modest scale 
of operations, and to the closer supervision which can be 
exercised. In proportion to total expenditure, however, 
results have been obtained which compare favourably with 
those obtained by any other maritime Power. 

During the present century the average total of the Austrian 
annual Naval Estimates has fallen below two and a quarter 
millions sterling, after allowing for an Extraordinary Credit 
exceeding two and a half millions granted in 1905. When 
this figure is compared with corresponding expenditure by 
greater maritime countries, it appears almost ridiculously 
small; even Italy spends more than twice as much on her 
Navy. But when the balance of naval power in the 
Mediterranean is struck, the Fleet possessed by Austria at 
the present time cannot be treated as a negligible quantity, 
and the relative importance of that Fleet will become greater 
in the immediate future when programmes of shipbuilding 
now in progress or in course of arrangement have been com- 
pleted. It is reported that the Navy Estimates for 1909 will 
exceed those for last year by nearly a million sterling, and 
will approach the unprecedented total of £3,400,000. The 
expenditure proposed for new construction in each of the 
two years 1909-10 is said to exceed a million and a half, 
which will be twice as much as has been spent on new 
ships in recent years. The liability on ships building at 
the commencement of the present year approached four 
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and a quarter millions sterling, and a new programme is 
in contemplation which will add about six millions to that 
liability. 

These facts indicate a new and important departure; and it 
is impossible to dissociate recent Austrian naval policy from 
the concurrent policy of Italy. These Powers are, it is true, 
members of the Triple Alliance; but each Government keeps 
a watchful eye upon the doings of its neighbour. In regard 
to types of battleships and their individual fighting-power 
there bas been of late open competition. Italian naval 
architects have found a worthy rival in General-Ingenieur 
Siegfried Popper, who recently retired from the Imperial 
Service and is now associated with the Stabilimento-Technico 
at Trieste,—the greatest shipbuilding firm in Austria. Ten 
years ago the most powerful Austrian battleships available for 
service were of only five thousand five hundred tons displace- 
ment, and of about eighteen knots speed, carrying no guns 
exceeding nine and a half inches in calibre; the cost of 
each vessel was £400,000. British battleships completed about 
the same time were fifteen thousand tons in displacement, 
carried twelve-inch guns, had equal speed, but cost a million 
sterling. Italy possessed battleships of thirteen thousand 
tons, carrying twelve-inch and thirteen-and-a-half-inch guns. 
At present Austria has on service three battleships of ten 
thousand four hundred tons, each armed with four 9°4-inch 
guns and twelve 76-inch guns. She is building three others 
of fourteen thousand three hundred tons, each of which is to 
carry four twelve-inch and eight 9°4-inch guns, the estimated 
cost of each vessel being nearly £1,700,000. Italy was 
content up to 1908 to build battleships (‘ Regina Elena’ class) 
of twelve thousand four bundred tons, armed with two twelve- 
inch and twelve eight-inch guns; but in view of the Austrian 
programme she is now at work (as was stated in the previous 
article) on vessels exceeding eighteen thousand tons. Austria 
has replied by inviting naval constructors to submit com- 
petitive designs for battleships of twenty thousand tons to 
carry “single-calibre big-gun” armaments (similar to those 
of the ‘Dreadnought’ and her successors) and to attain very 
high speed. If three such vessels are laid down, it is 
anticipated that the annual expenditure on new con- 
struction will be increased to £2,700,000, which will exceed 
by nearly half-a-million the average total naval expenditure 
from 1900 to 1908, and will greatly surpass the correspond- 
ing expenditure in Italy. This programme will be accom- 
panied necessarily by enlarged expenditure on the personnel, 
on maintenance and repairs of ships, and on dockyards, the 
exact amount of which it is not possible to estimate. The 
accomplishment of such a programme will bring Austria into 
the first class of naval Powers. Austria has now available for 
service nine battleships having an aggregate displacement of 
seventy-four thousand tons, three armoured cruisers aggre- 
gating about nineteen thousand tons, eight protected and 
unprotected cruisers of high speed, twelve destroyers, about 
forty torpedo-boats of modern types, and six submarines. It 
will be remembered that the successful introduction of the 
locomotive torpedo by the English engineer Whitehead was 
due in no small measure to the encouragement given by 
the Austrian Ministry of Marine. Great care has always 
been taken to maintain an efficient torpedo flotilla, most 
of which has been home-built, although the types adopted 
have in many cases been initiated in this country. From 
the foregoing statement it will be seen that the development 
of the Austrian Navy during the last few years and the 
increased expenditure on new construction are propor- 
tionately greater than the corresponding movement in any 
other country, except Germany; and it is a significant 
fact that these two Powers are closely allied. There is good 
reason, for the anticipation that the Austrian programme 
will be carried out energetically, notwithstanding its great 
cost. Other Powers besides Italy having interests in the 
Mediterranean are not likely to remain unaffected. Another 
chapter seems to be opening in tbat rivalry in naval construe- 
tion and armaments which has raged incessantly during the 
last half-century, and has involved enormous expenditure. 
The great maritime Powers have been and are engaged in a 
portentous financial war; there is no immediate prospect of a 
limitation of armaments by mutual consent; but there is no 
doubt as to the policy Great Britain must pursue. Whatever 


may be the cost, our naval supremacy must be maintained. — 
W. H. Wuite. 


I am, Sir, &c., 





, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CONSERVATIVE MANIFESTO AND HOME- 
RULE. 
{To tas Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”’] 

Sir,—The manifesto of the Conservative Central Office has 
been published, followed by that of ite “annexe,” the Tariff 
Reform Unionist Association, and Liberal Unionists now 
know where they are and what is the position of the Unionist 
alliance at the present time. As I was chairman of the 
Council of the Liberal Unionist Associations for seven years 
under the presidency of the late Duke of Devonshire, I will 
ask your permission to comment upon this remarkable change 
of policy, and to enter my protest, as a Unionist, against this 
ungenerous and suicidal action on the part of the Central 
Conservative Office. 

The Unionist alliance of 1886 was based on the necessity of 
combination to defeat Mr. Gladstone's Home-rule policy, and 
on that only, and had nothing to do at any time with any 
fiscal question. And yet we are now told in the manifesto 
that it would be better to wait some years for a Unionist 
majority than to have any Free-trade or non-Tariff Reform 
Members in the Unionist ranks after the next Election. In 
1906 Liberal Unionists were divided, and with Home-rule 
declared out of the way during the present Parliament, the 
majority showed in an unmistakable manner their want 
of confidence in Mr. Balfour and his Government when 
deprived of the presence of all its great Conservative 
and Liberal statesmen; and now when the Unionist leaders 
are crying out for an appeal to the country, the Central 
Conservative Office hauls down the Unionist flag, hoists 
at the masthead the old rag of Protection as the one really 
vital question on which the next General Election is to be 
fought, and requires all Unionist candidates to bear the trade- 
mark of Tariff Reform. The questions of Home-rule, a 
Second Chamber, the settlement of religious education, oar 
national insurance and serious financial position, are all 
matters of secondary importance compared with Tariff Reform 
in the eyes of the Conservative managers, and all Liberal 
Unionists who will not fall down and worship their golden calf 
are to be hounded out of the reconstituted Unionist Party (as 
it is sometimes falsely alleged Liberal Unionists were by Mr. 
Gladstone in 1886 out of the Liberal Party) because Tariff 
Reform is the political craze of the moment. 

But these Conservative party politicians appear to have 
altogether omitted to consider one or two points of first 
importance -—(1) Mr. Gladstone did not hound the Liberal 
Unionists out of the Liberal Party when he proclaimed his 
Home-rule policy and divided the Liberal Party in Parliament 
and in the country. Liberal Unionists first defeated his 
Home-rule Bill after fair and bonest warning, and then in a 
solid phalanx, under their trusted leaders and the Union 
flag, offered their alliance to the Conservatives to win the 
Election of 1886, left them the spoils of office for six years, 
and formed Liberal Unionist Associations throughout the 
country whilst maintaining a loyal but independent alliance. 
And, again, they rallied to the support of their leaders 
in 1895 after the House of Lords had, as it generally 
does, acted in accordance with the public opinion of 
the country and rejected the second Home-rule Bill. 
(2) In 1886 Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues had a well- 
defined and carefully considered policy of Home-rule; but 
Mr. Balfour has never had a definite policy or adopted 
in any speech or mentioned “ Tariff Reform” as embodying 
his Fiscal policy, and no single Conservative statesman of 
first rank has joined the Tariff Reform League, whose policy 
was rejected by the constituencies at the last Election in 1906. 
(3) The Government have openly declared that the question 
of the Second Chamber is to be the predominant plank in 
their next Election manifesto, and the Irish Party have stated 
that Home-rule must and will be adopted by the present 
Radical Party, and that will necessarily be the most vital 
question to all real Unionists. 

Now in order to obtain a majority to oppose Home-rule, 
the Liberal Unionists, who either abstained from voting or 
voted for Radical candidates in 1906, must be won back by 
the Unionist Party; but if they are, then their votes will be 
counted in favour of Tariff Reform, as they are now at 
by-elections. But the policy of Tariff Reform will not win 
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their votes; quite the contrary. They are mostly Free-traders 
and followers of the late Duke of Devonshire or Lord Rosebery, 
and they will resent very strongly the opposition to Free-trade 
Unionists with whom they are in hearty or general agree- 
ment; and they will not vote for Conservative Protectionist 
candidates when Free-trade and non-Tariff Reform Liberal 
Unionists are being hounded out of the party. But if the 
Conservative Central Office fail to obtain their support, it 
follows that the Home-rule Radical Party will win a majority 
of seats, and that the Unionist pass, which was held 
triumphantly by Liberal Unionist statesmen in 1886 and 
1895, will have been betrayed by Conservative party 
politicians in 1909. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that my criticisms on the 
action of the Conservative managers entirely relate to its 
effect on the Home-rule question and their disloyalty to those 
who assisted to keep them in office for over sixteen years, 
and that I do not enter into the merits of any proposals for 
Fiscal Reform which may hereafter be brought forward by a 
responsible Government in order to give a free hand to the 
Foreign Office in negotiations with foreign countries.—I am, 
Sir, X&c., HENEAGE. 

Hainton Hall. 





THE CONFEDERATES AND PUBLIC LIFE. 

(To rus Eptror or Tus “Segcraton.”] 
Srr,—The “ Confederates,” who seem inclined to emulate the 
notorious “Star Chamber” in'their methods, would do well to 
pause and reflect whither their new departure is likely to lead 
them. Setting aside the fact that they seek to introduce into 
political life a mode of secret warfare particularly con- 
temptible and demoralising, and which hitherto—one is 
thankful and proud to reflect—has been steadfastly dis- 
countenanced by the best men of either of the two great 
parties of the State, there is yet another consideration which 
may give pause to the most ardent Tariff Reformer who is not 
prepared to sacrifice political purity to the exigencies of his 
party creed. It is “the primal, eldest curse” of Protection 
that it saps the very roots of honesty in political and adminis- 
trative life, and opens the door to jobbery, bribery, and all 
other forms of the worst corruption. Hear what the late Mr. 
Bayard, United States Ambassador to Great Britain, had to 
say about the effects of Protection in his own country; and 
let the reader mark that they represent the considered words 
of a distinguished American citizen, filling what fairly may be 
described to be the most important State office outside the 
borders of his own land. It is the calculated utterance of one 
who is intimately acquainted with the inner machinery of 
which he speaks, and who, also, must have had in mind the 
publicity that attached to the occasion which called it 
forth :— 

“In my own country I have witnessed the insatiable growth 

of that form of State Socialism styled ‘ Protection,’ which, I 
believe, has done more to foster class legislation and create 
inequality of fortune, to corrupt public life, to banish men of 
independent mind and character from the public councils, to lower 
the tone of national representation, blunt public conscience, create 
false standards in the popular mind, to familiarise it with reliance 
on State aid and guardianship in private affairs, divorce ethics 
from politics, and place politics upon the low level of a mercenary 
scramble, than any other single cause.”* 
‘These, Sir, are weighty words, but they can be matched by 
similar deliverances by responsible men in other Protectionist 
countries. Is it too much to hope that those public-school 
men, at least, who belong to this dubious “ Confederacy” will 
return to the cleaner principles of open dealing with friend 
and foe in which they were reared, and which have been, and 
I trust ever will be, the proudest heritage of our race P—I am, 
Sir, &c., ANnTI-SOcIALIST. 





AFFORESTATION. 

{To tue Epiror or tux “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Your article on “State Afforestation” in last week's 
Spectator seems to be based to some extent on a misconception 
regarding what is given in the Report of the Royal Commission 
as to certain considerations which deter private owners from 
undertaking forestry operations on a large scale. You say 
that private owners in this country have as a rule not been 
able to make afforestation pay, and from this you infer that 








* Speech delivered before the Ediaburgh Philosophical Association. 











the State cannot undertake such work profitably. You add 
that “ the inability of the private owner to make a profit out 
of forestry is very candidly admitted by the Commission,” 1] 
venture to point out that this is not a correct description of 
the attitude taken up in the Report. It is true that the 
results of British forestry are held to have been often un. 
satisfactory in the past. But this is ascribed to the neglect 
of scientific sylviculture, and to the fact that in our country 
woods have generally been managed for game, shelter, or 
ornament, and not with a view to obtaining a good timber 
crop. In Paragraph 21 it is, however, stated that the “Com. 
missioners are satisfied that, where conducted under suitable 
conditions, and with due regard to sound principles and 
economic management, timber-growing has in the past proved 
profitable in this country.” It is well known that forestry 
pays on the Continent, and especially so in the case of the 
German State forests, the returns for which were given ip 
evidence by Professor Schlich. This great authority anticipates 
even better returns in this country, where the natural conditions 
are more favourable. This question as to whether the natural 
conditions in the United Kingdom are favourable to the 
growth of trees was gone into with great care by the 
Commissioners, who report thus (Par. 14) :— 

“Our soil, derived as it is from many geological formations, 
presents unusual opportunities for adapting the various species 
of tree to the conditions that suit them best. Our climate is 
more equable than is the case throughout the greater part of 
Europe, and especially our winters are milder and our summers 
are cooler, and this permits of the growth of many valuable trees 
whose cultivation in the centre of Europe is impossible. The 
wider choice of species, and the greater increment per acre, cannot 
be without influence on the financial returns, and the advantages 
possessed by our country in this respect were emphasised by 
several witnesses. Your Commissioners have also been reminded 
that on the Continent large areas of woodland are periodically 
overrun by destructive insects, whose depredations entail large 
loss, whereas the most troublesome of these pests are practically 
unknown in this country.” 

Nowhere in the Report is the admission made that sylvi- 
culture when properly conducted by private owners does not 
pay in the long run. But it is pointed out that the individual 
who plants can, owing to the length of time taken by timber 
to mature, rarely expect to reap the profit. This and other 
disadvantages which meet the private owner do not, however, 
apply to the State. This is clearly brought out in Para- 
graph 88 of the Report, the greater part of which I may, 
perbaps, be allowed to quote. as it bears directly on your 
criticism :— 

“There are special reasons why the State is in a peculiarly 
favourable position to hold land for the production of timber. A 
forest crop differs in many respects from aa agricultural crop, 
and chiefly in this, that it takes a much longer period to attain 
maturity. The success of forestry depends to a large extent on 
a well-thought-out scheme of operations, with continuity of 
management throughout the whole period of the rotation. On 
private property such persistence is difficult to secure. One 
owner succeeds another at more or less short intervals, and the 
personal views or private needs of the individual may override 
the forest policy of his predecessor. The State, on the other 
hand, never dies, so that a scheme of operations can be inaugu- 
rated with every prospect of being carried to a successful 


conclusion. In other respects, too, the State can accomplish 
much that is beyond the power of the individual. However 
convinced a private owner may be of the superior advantages 


offered by forestry as a means of utilising poor land, he is 
confronted by many deterrent considerations. In converting 
pastoral land into forests, the present returns must be 
sacrificed, and even if these be small they possess the attrac- 
tion of being tangible and immediate. But this is not all. 
To create forests requires capital, and even if this be 
forthcoming, its investment in tree-planting must mean the 
disappearance of any immediate return, and probably of any 
return whatever during the owner’s lifetime. On a small 
scale a private landowner may be prepared to face this double 
loss, looking for his return in the pleasure that thriving wood- 
lands confer. But it appears to your Commissioners that no 
appreciable progress is ever likely to be made by private initiative 
in the afforestation of the wide extent of poor land which, in 
their opinion, ought to be so dealt with without delay. Where, 
as in the case of forestry, a single commodity is produced, whose 
sale is so simple as almost to be accomplished automatically, the 
State has proved itself an excellent administrator.” 


Though the direct return on capital is deferred, it must not 
be forgotten that other advantages accrue to the State. The 
scheme strikes at one of the greatest causes of unemployment 
by checking the migration from the country to the towns. A 
much larger population will be maintained on the land than 
is the case under present conditions; and the conversion of 
poor and unproductive land into forest will exercise a 
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beneficial influence in many other directions, such as in 
increasing the value of adjacent areas, in promoting the 
development of small holdings, and giving employment to 
crofters during the winter months.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The University, St. Andrews. Tuomas J. JEuv. 


(If Professor Jehu will honour us by looking again at 
our article, be will find that we were not as unmindful 
of the Commissioners’ declarations as to forestry paying as 
be assumes us to have been. We showed, however, the value 
of such general assurances by quoting the passage from 
the Report in which the Commissioners, with an emphasis 
which is most significant, declare that it would never do to 
lend money to landowners to help them to grow timber, as the 
security offered would be altogether inadequate. That little 
piece of common-sense is worth a mountain of general 
assurances. When Smith says: “The business is a grand 
one, and will pay hand over fist, but don’t you be such a fool 
as ever to lend any one engaged in it a single halfpenny,” 
what inference are we likely to draw ?—Eb. Spectator. ] 


[To tue Eprron or tHe “Sprctator.” 

Srr,—Amid the general chorus of approval of the Report on 
Afforestation, your adverse article in last week's Spectator is 
welcome, as no great project should be attempted without the 
fullest consideration of both sides of the question. But this 
Report has not been published without such consideration ; 
and the allied Report of the Irish Forestry Committee, of 
which I was a member, came to much the same conclusion as 
did the Royal Commission. 

On reading the voluminous evidence given by landowners, 
timber merchants, agriculturists, and forest experts, on which 
these two Reports are founded, it is inconceivable that any 
other conclusions could be reached. The two Committees were 
most impartially selected. Landowners, both Liberal and Con- 
servative; Home-rulers; Labour representatives; officials such 
as Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary to the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction in Ireland, Mr. E. Stafford Howard, 
C.B., Commissioner of Woods and Forests, and Mr. W. F. 
Bailey, C.B., one of the Irish Estates Commissioners; and 
expert agriculturists and foresters, including Mr. H. Rider 
Haggard, Professors Somerville and J. R. Campbell,—all agree 
in this question. Mr. R. Munro-Ferguson, M.P., who gave 
evidence, but was not on either Committee, holds the strongest 
views in favour of State forestry. 

It has long been recognised abroad that the State or 
municipalities are the sole owners of land that can carry on 
economic forestry successfully ona large scale. Even the forests 
of municipalities or communes are best managed by the State. 
The Report deals only with German results, as regards Con- 
tinental forests; but French forests give even better financial 
results than do German forests, net revenues exceeding £2 
per acre annually being not uncommon in the Vosges 
Mountains. Exceptions to this rule are very large landowners, 
such as the Prince of Esterhazy, the Duc d’Arenberg, the 
Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Yarborough, the Duke of 
Atholl, Lord Powis, and others, for Succession-duties and 
heavy rates, as well as want of continuity in management in 
all but entailed estates, render economic forestry on a large 
scale ineffective by most landowners. 

Forestry on a large scale in Britain has now become 
necessary, as we imported in 1907 wood-products to the value 
of £32,326,117, while timber prices are steadily rising and 
foreign sources of supply are becoming greatly restricted, so 
that very shortly we shall have to pay double that amount, if, 
indeed, we can secure at all our necessary supply of timber 
and other wood-products. 

Both Reports show clearly by numerous instances that are 
quoted that forestry pays well at present, in spite of defective 
management and other difficulties in the way of private 
enterprise. There are now in all parts of the United Kingdom 
woods that are as fine as any abroad, which, though only 
samples of what we can produce, will at once convince any 
one who visits them that with continuous management by the 
State the very best results would be obtained. If the 
Spectator would depute one of its staff to visit Tisbury, in 
Wiltshire, and see the magnificent trees growing on sandy 
soil in the Wardour Castle or Fonthill estates, he will come 
back with quite optimistic views of British forestry. Similar 

evidence is obtainable in almost all parts of the United 








Kingdom, notably in Lord Yarborough’s woods in Lincoln- 
shire, the Duke of Buccleuch’s near Kettering, the Chiltern 
Hills, Woburn, Vyrnwy in Wales, Thirlmere in Cumberland, 
High Meadows Wood in Gloucestershire, County Wicklow in 
Ireland, Murthly Castle, Dunkeld, and Dunoon in Scotland, 
merely to give examples of what exists throughout the 
country. 

Nowhere could the Spectator have selected a worse example 
than in the New Forest, where unrestricted rights of common 
have converted what might have been a valuable forest into a 
mere pleasure-ground, for which waste Parliament, and not 
the Crown management, is responsible; though, after all, 
Crown management of forests is not the same as State 
management, as shooting and other interests intervene in the 
former. 

Small agricultural holdings in this country must be estab- 
lished on a large scale if we are to combat Socialism success- 
fully, retuin a healtby stock of people in this country, and 
check the baneful, excessive migration into the towns. The 
only way to render small boldings a success throughout the 
country is to afford additional demands for labour of both 
horses and men during winter, and this is done by the 
formation of forests. 

As regards the use of skilled labour in forestry, your 
remarks are much to the point. The Irish Report distinctly 
lays down that “ forestry is not an industry which lends itself 
to providing temporary and irregular employment to those 
who may be for the time without work in other callings.” 
The first point in dealing with unemployment is, as Mr. 
Samuel said last Saturday, to deal sternly and drastically 
with the unemployable, who, if able but unwilling to work, 
should be made to do so in penal labour colonies. Men who 
from no fault of their own, such as advancing age, are out of 
employment, though still able to work, might readily be 
settled down at a forest centre and taught to plant; but the 
chief use of forestry, as regards the unemployed, is that it 
will afford winter labour to ayriculturiste, and relieve the 
towns from excessive migration from the country during 
winter, when work is scarce everywhere. 

Modern conditions require that, as far as possible, all the 
land in a country should be utilised, as all our land is not 


at present; and with the nine million acres of practically 
waste land, which the Commission says can be planted with 
economic advantage, we have an area sufficient to supply 


most of the wood-products that we now import, and affurdias 
labour for an ever-increasing body of men. Assuming this 
State forestry will pay, there can be no objection to borrowing 
the necessary funds in order to found such a valuable State 
property, which will render the security of Consols higher than 
it has ever been.—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. Fisuer. 

Oxford. 

[Professor Fisher says that private persons can grow 
splendid timber, but that it would not pay them to do so 
because of Death-duties and rates. Why not enact that 
land planted with timber by private individuals shall be 
free of all taxation, local and Imperial, till the woods are 
cut? That would prove far cheaper than the huge speculation 
recommended by the Report. As to continuity of treatment, 
that could, we believe, be secured quite as effectively in 
private as in publichands. There is not very much continuity 
of policy discoverable in most Government Departments. 
By calling a body of men the State we do not change human 
nature. State management in the last resort means manage- 
ment by men who have not got the stimulating knowledge 
that if they muddle the business in which they are engaged 
they will come to ruin. Under State management the official 
feels that, come what may, his salary is safe. Many State 
officials manage to do splendid work in spite of this; but 
if we regard State action as a whole, this fact is bound in 
the long run to exercise a paralysing influence on State 
trading.—Ep. Spectator.]} 





(To tae Eprron or tas “Srecraron.”) 
Srr,—I have read your article on afforestation. In support of the 
view you take, I give you my family record. At the beginning 
of the last century my grandfather sold elm timber at about 
20d. per cubic foot; trees suitable for keel-pieces, which were 
wanted for small coasting vessels, fetched 20d. These figures 
I got from my fatber, who has been dead thirty years. From 
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1860 to 1880 my father grumbled because he only realised 
about 14d. per cubic foot. I cannot get half that sum, 
and am in the chronic condition of having elms which 
should be felled, and would be if I found a market for 
the timber. I leave your readers to draw their own con- 
clusions as to the value of cultivating this product of the 
soil.—I am, Sir, &e., L. B. W. 





THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
(To THR Evrror oF TUB “SPecraToR.”]} 

Sir,—Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s letter in your issue of the 
16th inst. is characteristic of the lucid explanations of Irish 
problems given by the more educated members of the 
Nationalist Party for the benefit of English readers or 
hearers. The modicum of truth contained in this letter is 
apt to carry conviction, and it is for this reason that some 
further examination of Mr. Gwynn’s “explanation” may be 
desirable. 

The antithesis of tillage and cattle is preferable to that 
which Mr. Birrell borrowed from the cattle-drivers of the 
County Longford; but the “ideal conditions” on the grass 
farms under which “ you need human assistance only to sell 
and buy” cattle do not suggest the fact that these farms are 
the sole market for the yearling cattle of the small farmers of 
the West and Midlands. Yearling cattle do not spring into 
being even on the Plains of Boyle. In ones and twos they are 
brought to the fairs by the “small” men, who cannot afford 
to keep them till they are fit for the Scotch and English 
dealers, who “ finish” the cattle for the butcher. The small 
farmer cannot spare from his annual income the £6 for his 
yearling; even if he could afford to keep cattle through the 
winter, he could not—for want of a sufficient area of land—do 
well by them; and a small seller can seldom get the price 
obtained for large quantities. Mr. Gwynn’s picture of the 
grass-landowners’ “neighbours who want to utilise their 
power of labour” will surely be pleasing to those who know 
the province of Connacht; but the story of a land- 
hungry man whose neighbour's “arrangements” were not 
“ satisfactory ” may be found in the bistory of the Kings of 
Israel. 

The statement that “the owner of untenanted land wants 
to get a price which will give him the value of the tenant’s 
interest which the State has taken from other landlords” is at 
least misleading. The words presuppose that the untenanted 
land is let, and on the “eleven months” system. Allowing 
that a tenant may have some equitable “interest” in tillage 
land which, in theory at least, he is improving by his culture, 
the interest which a yearly tenant should have in land on 
which he possesses merely the right of grazing cattle, and 
from which he must take everything possible, while returning 
nothing, is not easy for any one but a Nationalist politician to 
calculate. The eleven months system is a natural outcome of 
the Land Act which gives the tenant for twelve months of 
any land, grass or arable, the freedom to sell his interest in it 
(which becomes at once of more value than that of the owner), 
the right to have a fair rent fixed on it by ignorant Land 
Commissioners, and a fixity of tenure irrespective of the harm 
or good which the land is receiving at his hands. Mr. Gwynn 
omits to speak of the accommodation lands to which local 
leaders of the United Irish League, who hold eleven months 
land, are wont to remove their cattle before the occasions of 
cattle-drives, and their own fiery speeches denouncing the 
iniquity of the whole system. In the interests of the com- 
munity, doubtless, the landowner should prefer an irremovable 
ne’er-do-weel and 15s, a year per acre, to a tenant of his own 
choice and 50s. a year assured; but it is not given to every 
man to be a patriot. 

If Mr. Gwynn really believes that the cattle-driving agita- 
tion was “the course adopted in answer to the old claim 
which landlords made, to rent a tenant on his improvements 
and to evict him at will,” he may well be advised to study the 
financial statements of the United Irish League (which pays 
the Nationalist Members of Parliament largely from its Irish 
subscriptions). When the country is quiet it is to no one’s 
interest to subscribe; when agitation and lawlessness succeed 
subscriptions pour in, and those who would not are openly 
compelled by intimidation and boycott to join “the League.” 
Retaliations in resentment of occasional claims made in the 
days of one’s fathers can hardly appear a cogent motive for 











violent actions in the present. The admission that “jin 9 
good many cases the small holder in his turn may try to 
become a grazier” is happily made; “experience can be 
cited” to prove this conclusively, and the teachers whom 
Mr. Gwynn proposes to remedy this evil—the local authori. 
ties—should first be their own pbysicians. In Ireland the 
local authorities now consist almost exclusively of small 
farmers or shopkeepers. In this matter self-education can 
hardly be expected of the small farmers, and the shopkeepers 
in the grazing districts who do not own some cattle on grazing 
farms would indeed be hard to find. Large grass farms are 
an essential feature of the cattle trade as carried on in 
Ireland. Mr. Gwynn has suggested no modifications in the 
system, but a virtual eradication. It must, however, be 
remembered that it is not one class only in Ireland—such 
as the graziers—but all classes in those districts, from the 
landlord to the small cobbler in the town, who have an 
“interest” in cattle-—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALTERA Pars, 


(To Tae EnirorR or tne “* Seecrator.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Stephen Gwynn seeks to support his argument 
against “the pastoral system’ by quoting the case of Colonel 
Everard, “the most capable farmer, probably, in County 
Meath,” who “continues to break more land every year, and 
if any one disputes bis assertion that it pays, offers to produce 
his accounts” (Spectator, January 23rd). By a singular over. 
sight, Mr. Gwynn omits to mention that Colonel Everard ig 
the owner of the well-known tobacco plantation at Randals. 
town, near Navan, and that the breaking up of pasture-land 
to which he refers has been done in the interests of tobacco 
culture. The successful pursuit of this particular branch of 
husbandry in our climate upon a commercial scale demands 
land of exceptional quality, extraordinary technical skill, 
unremitting care, and large capital. The percentage of 
labour is far larger than that required for the cultivation of 


hops, and the cost of the drying-sheds is prohibitive to the - 


ordinary farmer. I visited the Randalstown estate in Sep- 
tember, 1905, and Colonel Everard then told me in plain 
terms that tobacco was the only crop for which it would pay 
to break up the old pasture-land. As an illustration of the 
desirability of destroying rich pasture in the interests of 
general farming, the reference to Colonel Everard is therefore 
valueless.—I am, Sir, &e., JoHN Boraston. 
6 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 





AN HONOURED CIVIL SERVANT. 
[To tue Epiror oF THe “Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—The memorial service at St. Margaret’s Church on 
Thursday for the late Mr. Arthur Wilson Fox, Comptroller- 
General of the Commercial, Labour, and Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, revealed the extent to which a 
Civil servant, the greater part of whose work was, in the 
nature of things, hidden from the public gaze, bad impressed 
his personality and his very real patriotism upon his day and 
generation. For those who had some intimacy with interests 
which especially engaged his enthusiasm there was a peculiar 
fitness in the presence at that service of representatives of 
Labour organisations and Trade-Unions. When the form of 
that permanent memorial of a singularly successful official 
career which has already been spoken of comes to be 
definitely decided, the foremost place which the Labour 
Department had in Wilson Fox's thoughts and aspirations 
will assuredly be remembered. It was to the avoidance of 
those terrible tragedies of industrial life, strikes and lock- 
outs, that the Comptroller-General gave generously of his 
essentially practical sympathy and inspired genius for con- 
ciliation of recent years, and in this direct and far-reaching 
service of humanity that he spent his waning strength at 
the last. So far as the “Parliament of Labour” at Ports- 
mouth has gone at the time of writing, no official sign has 
been given that the loss of this great friendship is mourned 
as it merited; but among those picked representatives of the 
workpeople who came into contact with Wilson Fox as late as 
the dark industrial November of 1908, on Tyneside, on Clyde- 
side, in Cottonopolis, and in the great engineering centres, 
the sense of personal loss is keen. To come under the 
spell of the genial, tactful personality was to lose the last 
shred of prejudice against “officialism,” and to realise the 
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nobly humane motive and influence behind the Conciliation 


Board. ‘ : : 
If this was the side of his pleasing personality which the 


Comptroller-General turned to those who came to him “4 on 
official business,” it will readily be understood that relations 
between Wilson Fox and his colleagues attained a degree of 
perfection which fell so little short of personal affection as to 
beggar common forms of expression. He was served with a 
loyalty which reflected his own implicit trust in every man 
to whom he confided responsibility. No exertion “for the 
Board” failed of recognition. The readiest and the warmest 
praise for every subordinate’s success came from the 
magnanimous “ chief.” It was this lovable soul whom the 
Civil Service mourned at St. Margaret’s on Thursday, and 
Britam may be proud that she breeds such heroes for the 
quiet, unblazoned ranks of her public service.—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE LESSONS OF HISTORY. 
[To rus Eprror or tae “Sprctaton.”] 
Srr,—I cannot accept your account of the history of Colonial 
Preferences of last century (Spectator, January 23rd). I 
would refer any one who wishes an authentic account of the 
system, and of the grounds upon which it was abolished, to 
Lord Grey's “ History of the Colonial Policy of Lord John 
Ruseell.” Lord Grey was the Colonial Secretary under whom 
Colonial Preferences were abolished. The abolition was not 
on the ground of Colonial discontent, but was part of the 
doctrinaire system of Ricardian economy which at that time 
pessessed the minds of statesmen of all parties. It was 
treated as a mere corollary following on the adoption of Free- 
trade policy by the Home Government. Moreover, it was a 
fundamental postulate that the fiscal policy of the Colonies 
would be under the control of the Home Government, and 
accordingly that Free-trade within the Empire was a certainty. 
I think it is very doubtful what the action of Lord Grey 
would have been if be had realised the assertion of fiscal 
independence by the Colonies which so soon followed. The 
policy is not to be judged by extravagances like the duty 
on Brazilian coffee, which might have been easily corrected, 
but by measures such as the Canada Corn Act, strongly 
supported by Mr. Gladstone, and which was producing 
admirable effects in the development of Canada. The narrow 
political economy of the time made our statesmen anti- 
Imperialistic, and I am afraid that “Mr. Mother-country ” 
granted and abolished preferences in equal ignorance of the 
real desires or interests of the Colonies.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Jordanhill, Glasgow. J. ParKER SMITH. 


[We cannot agree with Mr. Parker Smith’s version of the 
fall of the former system of Colonial Preference, nor, we 
think, will any impartial person who takes the trouble to read 
the Report of the Select Committee appointed to inquire into 
the working of the Preferential duties (published in 1841), 
and the evidence on which that Report was based. This Report 
is, we believe, still in print, and can be obtained in the usual 
way,—z.e., from the King’s printer, or through any bookseller. 
An excellent account of the effects of the Preferential system 
is also to be found in Professor Davidson’s “ Commercial 
Federation and Trade Policy” (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 
It was not the theory of Free-trade, but the practice of 
Preference and Protection, that made even statesmen like 
Disraeli pessimistic about the Colonies in the “ fifties.”—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





THE HEAD-MASTER OF ETON AND THE GERMAN 
SCHOOLBOY. 
[To Tus Epiror oF Tug “Serecraron.”) 
Sir,—I should have been glad not to have troubled your 
readers with another letter on this subject, as my purpose had 
been attained by lodging my protest, and all the more so as 
Canon Lyttelton graciously admitted that he had been wrongly 
reported in the Press. But as Mr. T. W. Carr in his letter 
in your issue of the 16th inst. accuses me of having misled 
your readers, I feel in duty bound to have another word on 
the subject. I shall not enter into the introductory part of 
his communication, as I consider it irrelevant to the point at 
issue, but shall content myself with answering what he says 
on the subject of German schoolboys obtaining the right to 
serve for one year in the Army without having to pass any 








special examination... The extract he quotes from Mr. 
Ernst’s novel is very amusing, and is perfectly well known 
to me, as I have read the book in question. But surely 
one does not go to the pages of exaggerated fiction, 
fiction, moreover, written with a purpose, to prove one’s 
case. I never pretended that every boy in the Untersekunda 
passes into the Obersekunda. Dunces and incapable boys are 
naturally kept back, as being unfit to enjoy the advantage 
obtained by their more industrious and better gifted fellow- 
pupils. What I have said, and what my experience, both as 
a pupil and teacher in German schools, bas taught me, years 
without end, is that the boy who satisfies the demands of his 
teachers obtains ipso facto the certificate in question. There 
is no special examination of any kind for such a boy. I may 
also, I suppose, pass over the highly coloured remarks as to 
fraud and suicide of both teachers and boys. If the German 
schoolboys are more serious than those in our country, so much 
the better for them, and there is now a general consensus of 
opinion among the teachers of this country that games and 
sports of all kinds are being seriously overdone to the 
detriment of sound education.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aberdeen. Gustav HEI. 
(This correspondence must now cease.—Ep. Spectator. } 





HELP FOR GOOD BOYS. 

[To rue Epiror or tas “Srecraror.”] 
Sirn,—We wonder whether we can persuade anybody to take an 
interest in good boys. Somehow naughty boys appeal more to 
the general public,—there is perhaps more fellow-feeling | for 
them. But we have at the St. Andrew’s Home, Great Peter 
Street, Westminster—the first home of this kind in London—a 
large and successful home and club for lads who are of good 
character, but who have the bad luck to be homeless, and yet in 
work, in London,—a particularly dangerous combination for a 
high-spirited boy. Many of them are orphans. The idea 
which we have always kept before us since 1866, when the 
home and club were started, is to get what we can best 
describe as the “public-school” spirit of Dr. Arnold into 
these boys, and the highly satisfactory results are most 
gratifying,—to this the present Head-Master of Eton, who 
has visited the home, would, we know, testify. The boys 
are taught to be manly, honourable members of society, and our 
savings-bank teaches them to be thrifty. We have forty-five 
boys who live in the home (board and lodging from 5s. a week) ; 
we have a good gymnasium and club, which includes a number of 
boys residing in the neighbourhood; evening classes, football, 
cricket, and swimming clubs; and each year we go into camp,— 
one of the most wholesome ways of teaching boys to be unselfish. 
All the boys contribute part of their earnings. (The boys who 
have left and gone out into the world keep in touch with the 
club by annual old boys’ gatherings, and by means of our 
Chronicle.) 

We do not require a large sum, but at the moment are much in 
need of about £250. Your readers may ask why we do not give 
this small amount ourselves. Well, the truth is that those who 
are responsible have already done a great deal, and our present 
need arises from the fact that we have lately lost several large 
subscribers. 

It would really be a pity, and a bitter loss to the boys, if wo 
could not continue this home and club, and we feel sure if we 
could induce any of your readers, especially those who have been 
to a public school themselves, to come and see it, they would 
help us. 

One way of helping the club would be if any one would give us 
the use of acricket ground. We have to pay £30 rent for this 
now, and travelling to and fro costs us £12. We could manago 
the latter if we had the ground free.—We are, Sir, &., 

G. T. Broputrs. 
D, A. Bevan. 
Caries G. ARBUTHNOT. 

St. Andrew’s Home for Working Boys, 

Great Peter Street, Westminster. 

P.S.—Subscriptions may be sent to any of us, or to our bankers, 

Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., 43 Charing Cross. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 
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POETRY. 





TO A GIRL. 

ALL ghouls and ghosts shall Science lay? Not ours! 

Time is our Spectre-King. By bog and boulder 
He drives his bleating flock, once rosy hours, 

And still he shuffles on, and we wax older. 

oe a 

Alison, near those freshets of your smiles 

Bloom gold-winged Iris, meadow-sweet like foam 
And pansies shy amid the Enchanted Isles 

Where no ghost walks, no rueful phantoms roam. 


A White Bird flutes beside that singing river : 
Hark to its notes! Be glad, be brave, obey them ! 
The gay hearts and the true are fair for ever ; 
Their ghosts turn flowers; like angels they array them. 
Newman Howarp. 








BOOKS. 
—<—— 
THE AGE OF OORNEILLE.* 

Mr. Triuey has chosen for the subject of an interesting and 
sympathetic study a period in French literature which is one 
of the least familiar to English readers. As a rule we read 
foreign writers either for the sake of their resemblance to our- 
selves, or for the sake of their complete unlikeness; thus in 
the literature of France Englishmen are most attracted either 
to the lyrical poets of the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
or to the great classical masters of the age of Louis XIV. 
The period of which Mr. Tilley treats—that which inter- 
vened between the close of the Renaissance and the triumph 
of the classical spirit—is comparatively unknown because its 
characteristics were complex and indefinite; it was a time of 
transition, in which rival schools and theories struggled 
doubtfully with one another; it was a time remarkable 
rather for a great mass of distinguished and varied talent of a 
secondary order than for an efflorescence of supreme genius. 
For these very reasons, however, Mr. Tilley’s choice has 
probably been a wise one, for his powers are chiefly of the 
explanatory and the analytical order. He is at his best 
when he is tracing the rise and fall of some literary 
fashion, when he is appraising the influence of some school 
of forgotten writers, or indicating the connexions between 
social changes and the formation of ideals in art. Particularly 
noteworthy is his learned and original chapter on “The 
Catholical Revival,” while his accounts of the Hétel de 
Rambouillet, the formation of the French Academy, and 
“the reign of bad taste” are full of entertaining information 
and lucid scholarship. His treatment of the two great figures 
in the book—Corneille and Pascal—is less satisfactory, because 
here something more is needed than care, wide reading, and 
good taste, something more even than reverence and admira- 
tion,—a high enthusiasm endowed with a noble power of 
speech. Such a gift is too rare for its absence to be a subject 
of complaint; one cannot expect to find a Coleridge in every 
eritic. And, after all, if it is true that Mr. Tilley’s book fails 
to do justice to Corneille and Pascal, no very great harm 
has been done; for Corneille and Pascal can take care of 
themselves. 

From the point of view of letters, the central interest of 
the period might almest be described as a dramatic one. 
Its history is the history of the rise, the development, 
the apparent defeat, and the sudden and absolute triumph 
of a great artistic idea. And this idea was no random 
instinct; it was a conception of art deliberately held 
and consciously fostered by a long succession of workers. 
Never has the importance of criticism as a creative 
force in literature been more clearly shown. It is often 
carelessly assumed that the creative and the critical faculties 
are either actually antagonistic to one another, or so distinct 
as to be mutually exclusive; but the more the facts are 
examined, the more certain it appears that the contrary is 
the case. In England the great school of Dryden and the 
great school of Wordsworth both drew their strength from a 
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profound and searching criticism; and there can be little 
doubt that even the “wild enormity” of the Elizabethan 
drama was the result of a deliberate revolt against the frigid 
classicism which preceded it. No less deliberate was the long 
and complex movement which forms the subject of Mr. Tilley’s 
book,—the movement, as he describes it, “ from imagination to 
reason, from disorder to form.” It was, indeed, to its extreme 
self-consciousness that it owed its peculiar character. French 
literature during the first half of the seventeenth century was 
exploring the field of criticism opened by Malherbe, but 
without Malherbe’s strong simplicity and austere self. 
command. The author of those noble lines on death, which 
seem to sum up the whole of what is most exalted in 
Stoicism— 
“ Le pauvre en sa cabane, ot le chaume le couvre, 

Est sujet 4 ses loix; 

Et la garde qui veille aux barriéres du Louvre 
N’en défend point nos rois. 


De murmurer contre elle et perdre patience, 
Tl est mal a propos ; 
Vouloir ce que Dieu veut est la seule science 
Qui nous met en repos ”— 

had for his successors a tribe of literary artisans who 
oceupied themselves solely with sentimental phantasies, 
verbal intricacies, or elaborate burlesques. Writers had 
begun to reflect upon their art, and they had grown, like 
all self-conscious persons, affected. The same symptoms 
appeared in society, which, under the influence of a centralised 
Government and the spread of cultivation, was beginning to 
exist in its modern shape in the salons of Paris. The ladies 
and the wits who met in Madame de Rambouillet’s blue 
drawing-room, or who attended the “Saturdays” of Mlle. de 
Scudéry, had discovered a new art—the art of living—and 
they were so delighted by the discovery that they forgot life 
itself. The Précieuses, we learn from a grave contemporary, 
“have ten general maxims, of which the fourth is to value 
imagination more than truth in matters of pleasure; the fifth is 
to give their opinions only in the presence of those they esteem, 
and never to speak of a person’s defects without adding some 
praise; the eighth is to use a different language from that of 
ordinary folk, in order that their ideas may only be understood 
by those whose intelligence is above the common; and the ninth 
is never to remain silent in conversation without expressing their 
sentiments by signs and gestures.” 

Such rules betray that precise mixture of ingenuousness and 
affectation which is the common appanage of youth. As Mr. 
Tilley points out, the bad taste which infected the literature 
of this generation in France cannot be explained away as 
merely the result of Italian or Spanish influences. The 
disease was far too deeply seated ; it infected the whole social 
life of the time, and the prose of “ Le Grand Cyrus” and tlie 
verse of “La Pucelle” were but symptoms of a universal 
malady. Fortunately the malady, so far from being a fatal 
one, was, like some of those in the physical world, actually 
beneficial. The virus had to work itself out; but, when that 
had happened, the patient was wonderfully regenerated. 
“Those move easiest,” says Pope, “ who have learnt to dance.” 
During these fifty years French literature was learning to 
dance, with all the effort, the absurdity, and the artificiality 
of avery anxious pupil. Suddenly, unexpectedly, perfection 


came. Pascal, Moliére, Racine,,.moved forward in easy 
triumph. “Nous avons changé de méthode,” exclaimed 


La Fontaine ; 
“Et maintenant il ne faut pas 

Quitter la nature d’un pas.” 
The youth had put away childish things, and become a man. 
The one dominating figure of the epoch shared in a curious 
way its defects and its inconsistencies. Corneille, who has 
come down to posterity as the archetype of classicism, and 
who in consequence has suffered through the general disrepute 
into which classicism bas fallen, was in reality, before all else, 
a man of his own age. His work everywhere reflects the 
conflicting ideals, the love of emphasis and affectation, the 
uneasy self-consciousness, which characterised his time. But 
he possessed one thing which was possessed by none of his 
contemporaries,—poetical inspiration. And his inspiration 
knew nothing of the formal and polished beauty of his 
classical successors; it was all passion, flame, and heat; and 
thus, in spite of his Alexandrines and his Unities, he was, 
fundamentally, a great Romantic. At its best his verse rises 
through rhetoric and inflation into a high sublimity. “ Ever 
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and anon,” as Mr. Tilley admirably says, “it stirs our blood 
as with a trumpet-call” ;— 
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“ Grenade et l’Aragon tremble quand ce fer brille: 

Mon nom sert de rempart 4 toute la Castille; 

Sans moi, vous passeriez bientét sous d’autres lois, 

Et vous auriez bientét vos ennemis pour rois. : 

Chaque jour, chaque instant, pour rehausser ma gloire, 

Met lauriers sur lauriers, victoire sur victoire!” 
Such writing recalls another age and another literature. 
Corneille’s true place, one might almost fancy, was among 
that crowd of valiant and soaring spirits who have made 
immortal the England of Elizabeth. 





THE AMERICAN OF TO-DAY.* 

Dr. Nicuotas Murray Butter, President of Columbia 
University in New York, and one of the ablest and most dis- 
tinguished of American organisers and educationists, delivered 
three lectures on the United States before the University of 
Copenhagen last September, and here we have them reprinted 
in a small neat book. As he says, it is difficult fora man to 
speak dispassionately of his own country,—to hold the balance 
between the strong and the weak. “My task was less 
ambitious and less difficult,” he goes on; “it was...... to 
set out some of the aspects of American life and to draw, in 
large lines, a picture of that part of present-day civilization 
which the world knows as American.” We do not quite see 
why this was “less difficult.” If there were no attempt to 
strike a balance in writing of “ present-day civilization,” these 
papers would be uncritical, and therefore without much 
value. But of course President Butler’s mind is always 
eritical, and, fortunately, he has done what his preface 
appears to disclaim. He gives us a very interesting axiom to 
begin with: that to understand the government and the 
intellectual and moral temper of Americans to-day one 
must know thoroughly the writings and speeches of three 
Americans,—Alexander Hamilton, Lincoln, and Emerson. 
We wonder how many Americans would have said this of 
Hamilton a generation ago. The exaltation of his reputation 
has been very noticeable and rapid lately, and we are glad to 
think that it is sanctioned by the English-speaking peoples of 
two worlds. Perhaps we ought to be surprised that the first 
place, even so, is given to Hamilton; but really we find 
ourselves a little more surprised that Emerson is named among 
the three. We do not question his fitness to be there, but 
we fancied that Matthew Arnold’s half-hearted appreciation 
represented the modern opinion of Americans about Emerson, 
and that he would be placed just outside a list of three. 
Lists of favourite characters and authors are always fasci- 
nating, even when they are as futile as lists of “the hundred 
best books,” because they are a revelation of at least one 
man’s mind. In the third and last of President Butler's 
papers we come on a list of the ten greatest men of 
America :— 

“If the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were searched for 

great spirits and great intelligences of the highest rank, America 
could furnish perhaps ten,—not altogether a bad showing for a 
people so new, with economic and political tasks of such magni- 
tude pressing for accomplishment, which tasks, almost of necessity, 
drew the highest talent to themselves, and away from science, 
art, and letters. These ten would, in my judgment, be Jonathan 
Edwards, philosopher and theologian; Benjamin Franklin, man 
of the world; George Washington, father of his country; 
Alexander Hamilton, statesman and political philosopher ; 
Thomas Jefferson, leader of the people; John Marshall, jurist ; 
Daniel Webster, orator and publicist; Abraham Lincoln, whom 
Lowell significantly called ‘the first American’; Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, teacher of religion and morals; and Willard Gibbs, 
mathematician and physicist. Perhaps two other names should 
be added: Francis Parkman, historian, and William Dwight 
Whitney, philologist.” 
We shall certainly not dispute the list. It is a very sound 
one, and one also of which both branches of the English- 
speaking race may feel proud. It is interesting to note how 
intensely English in origin is every name in the list. 

President Butler lays it down that there is a distinct 
type of American. “A political type,” he calls him. If 
this be so, and we think the statement is reasonable, it is 
remarkable that a country with over eighty million people 
(mixed people, too) should have developed a type. In 
the last few years it bas become the fashion to say that 
Russia could not possibly have a fixed type of character 
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because she is so large and the social and climatic conditions 
are so various. It is true that Russia is a long way off having 
a type; but if America has one, the existence of one everywhere 
else is not inconceivable. What is the source of this identity 
of American feeling amid all the divergent elements? The 
chief cause, in President Butler's opinion, and we agree with 
him, is the Anglo-Saxon impulse, which persists in spite of all 
dilution of the original stock. America is repeating the 
history of England in selecting for absorption the better 
qualities of several contributors to the national character. 
Out of diversity comes forth strength. President Butler says : 

“The English language overrules the immigrant’s native 
tongue, if not in the first generation, certainly in the second 
and the English common law, with its statutory amendments and 
additions, displaces the immigrant’s customs of life and trade 
with a rapidity that is truly astonishing.” 

Another unifying force is inter-State migration :— 

“Tt is no unusual thing in America to find a family of which 

the grandparents live in New England or New York, the parents 
in the Middle West, and some or all of the children in the Rocky 
Mountain States or in Oklahoma or Texas.” 
As President Butler proceeds, some of the causes he discovers 
seem to us, we must admit, less sound. They are true 
in a way, no doubt, but do they deserve the precise value 
which cataloguing inevitably assigns to them? This 
“inter-State migration” which we have just mentioned, for 
example, is only another way of saying that railways 
obliterate old boundaries, and this is true of all modern 
countries. If the States produce a unity of American feeling 
by carrying on a general exchange of citizens, they notoriously 
prevent the accomplishment of complete unity by the jealousy 
with which they prosecute their “ State rights” in antagonism 
to the Federal laws. Newspapers, again, are said to be a 
unifying force. In a sense they are so everywhere. But 
America has more newspapers than any other country, and 
we are inclined to say that in an imperfect world the more 
newspapers there are the less unity there is likely to be. 
France might be cited as an example of an. “ over-news- 
paperised” country where every new print excites a new 
faction. It is rather to the credit of Americans that unity 
should prevail in spite of the newspapers. Finally, President 
Butler says that the two great political parties are a unify- 
ing force. At first sight this seems rather like saying 
that the Cavaliers and Roundheads were unifying forces. 
Of course there is a sort of unity of policy between the 
Republicans and the Democrats just now, the latter having 
stolen Mr. Roosevelt’s thunder; but that is not what President 
Butler means. We suppose that nothing is too fissiparous 
to become unifying in the long run, if only by force of 
reaction. President Butler emphasises the masonic-like 
cordiality with which Republicans and Democrats greet their 
own political comrades all over the country. If this does not 
necessarily make national unity, it at all events makes unity 
in two hostile camps. We remember hearing a great deal a 
few years ago about the intense jealousy between the West 
and the East. The East was supposed to disregard Western 
requirements, and, indeed, to be utterly ignorant of them, 
besides being supercilious, and soforth. Let us hope that that 
is all past, as President Butler does not mention it. 

The passages with which we are most inclined to disagree 
are those in which, though he regrets the divorce between 
political life and some of the best elements in the country 
President Butler appears to think of that divorce as in- 
evitable. At least that seems to be the sense of the following 
passage :— 

“Only occasionally, as in the case of Secretary Root or the late 
Governor Russell of Massachusetts, or a very few leading members 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, do men of the 
highest intellectual and moral type enter the government service 
and remain in it. There are many reasons for this regrettable 
fact, but it is mentioned now only to emphasize the point that in 
America the words ‘ governmental’ and ‘public’ are by no means 
interchangeable. In America many undertakings, many policies, 
many men, are in every true sense of the word public, in that 
they represent the public and rest upon its will, without having 
any direct relation to the government at all. Great, therefore, 
as is the unifying and uniting influence of the government of the 
United States, its policies and its activities, the unifying and 
uniting forces and influences outside of the government are more 
numerous and more powerful still. They are educational, social, 
and economic, and they are ceaselessly and tirelessly at work.” 
There is a dangerous implication in praising extra-Govern- 
mental agencies as though they were among the permanent 
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institutions on which the country depended for its salvation. 
The United States, as all men know, has prospered and been 
a noble force in the world in spite of carrying a pack of 
corruption on her back. But that is one of the fortunate 
paradoxes of history which cannot be allowed to have the 
force of a principle. Ifthe best men do not lay upon them- 
selves the duty of public service in all the offices of Govern- 
ment, the reputation of America as a benign force will not 
last indefinitely. Happily there are already signs that social 
esteem may at last be won by a political career, and if that is 
not putting the matter on the highest grounds, it is at least 
a healthy sign. President Butler is himself, in any case, one 
of those “voluntary” forces, as he calls them, outside the 
Government which preserve and sweeten the life of the whole 
country. 

We cannot do more than mention briefly the book of 
Monsignor Count Vay de Vaya and Luskod, a Hungarian 
ecclesiastic who is well known to a good many Americans. It 
has not the serious value of President Butler’s papers, and 
yet we may mention it as a readable account of American 
life for persons who know little about it. We ought to say, 
however, that the title needs some explanation. The phrase 
“inner life” suggests that the book gives a close or intimate 
view of American affairs. Really the book is a broad 
survey; although it always has the impress of a cultivated 
and good-tempered observer, it is necessarily superficial. 
In the last chapter a good deal of what has been said 
in previous pages is repeated. Some of the generalisa- 
tions clash curiously with those of President Butler. 
Take the question of money-making, for example, which 
strikes the foreigner as one of the obsessions of American 
life. President Butler exonerates his countrymen, explaining 
that the money is, as it were, only an incident in the gratifica- 
tion of a strong native impulse to work hard. The money 
when gained is used as a “ toy,” or to good ends. In support 
of this view we may say that Americans certainly lose money 
with better grace than any nationality we know. But Count 
Vay de Vaya has a whole chapter on “ Money-Making and 
Spending.” He quotes characteristic money-makers as 
saying :— 

“* We knew neither respite nor rest ; we sacrificed our youth, 
and made our life hard. As the years passed we neglected 
everything that did not contribute to our material prosperity. 
Consequently, our inner selves deteriorated, and we became 
callous, until now we have no power to enjoy the fruits of 
our endeavour.’ ‘Certainly,’ said another, ‘we Americans 
know how to make more money than you do, but you spend 
it infinitely better.’ I noted these remarks as being uttered 
in allsincerity. In their simplicity these cris du ceur are so 
many precious documents.” 





A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP.* 


So long as the love of letters survives, the two centuries which 
intervene “between the death of Dante in 1321 and the death 
of Leo X. in 1521” will have a perpetual interest, for they 
mark that “ Revival of Learning” in Italy from which almost 
all modern culture has its birth. The age of “the School- 
men” gave place to the age of scholars; “ Realists,” 
“ Nominalists,” and “Conceptualists” were left to spin 
cobwebs in limbo, and “the subtle Doctor” himself lost 
much of his identity by passing from “Duns Scotus” into 
“Dunce.” Men had long chafed against the swaddling-bands 
in which theology, a too timid nurse, had cramped their 
natural growth; and when Petrarch began to discover the 
manuscripts of Cicero, and Boccaccio, with tears in his eyes, 
found in the monastery of Monte Cassino the mangled 
‘remains of Martial, Ausonius, and perhaps Tacitus; above all, 
when Chrysoloras and others brought to the West the rich 
treasures of Greek learning,—then a new spirit awoke in 
humanity, and it “ brake the withs” that bound it “asa thread 
of tow is broken when it toucheth the fire.” The result had, 
indeed, its darker side, for suddenly acquired freedom runs at 
‘first to riot, and it seemed at one time as though even scholastic 
fetters had been ill exchanged for the license of paganism, 
-while the perplexity that had arisen in men’s thoughts 
-may be illustrated by the fact that Bembo, a Papal secretary 
‘who had “dedicated to Lucrezia Borgia a Platonic dialogue 
on love,” describes the Virgin Mary “in official letters” as 
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Dea ipsa, and “exhorts Francis I. per deos atque homines to 
undertake a crusade against the Turks.” But the license and 
the confusion passed away; the quick and regenerating spirit 
of humanism remained. Men began to seek eagerly after 
knowledge as after a treasure that had been long hidden, 
azany, no doubt, went astray, thinking that they had found 
in a well-turned Latin couplet or some rounded Ciceronian 
period the true “pearl of great price,” and such men often 
came to much honour, wore richly furred robes, and stood in 
the Courts of Princes. But these were not the real prophets, 
It was men like Guarino, who had two English Deans and two 
English Bishops among his pupils; like Vittorino, who 
founded near Mantua “the first great school of the 
Renaissance,” or Laurentius Valla, whose Hlegancies of the 
Latin Language passed through fifty-nine editions between 
1471 and 1536, or Politian, whose lectures were attended by 
Grocyn and Linacre,—it was men of this sort who kept the 
torch of learning alight and handed it on burning with an ever 
fulier flame. Their names to-day are almost forgotten, but their 
work lives, for by a happy providence, just when it was most 
needed, a mechanical discovery enabled scholars to speak, not 
to a lecture-room, but to the world. Their living voice and 
the manuscripts they corrected and copied with such loving 
care could at best appeal only to the few. Vespasiano da 
Bisticci, “ the last of mediswval scribes and the first of modern 
booksellers,” might no doubt assist Nicolas V. in “founding 
the collection of MSS. in the Vatican library,” or spend 
fourteen years in filling the Duke of Urbino’s shelves with 
“all the Greek and Latin authors as yet discovered, all the 
volumes being bound in crimson and silver and all ‘ written 
with the pen’”; but it was only when “two Germans, 
Sweynheym and Pannartz,” set up their press “at the 
monastery of Subiaco in the Sabine mountains (1465),” and, 
above all, when Aldus Pius Manutius at Venice—using for 
the Latin texts “Italic” type “founded on the handwriting 
of Petrarch”—began to print his noble series of “first 
editions,” that the new learning could fully prove its power. 
Then it broke down all barriers; it crossed the Alps, and 
advanced, not less invincible than the legions of old, to 
subjugate the barbaric North and lay its unshaken and 
voluntary yoke on “the remote Britons.” 

To trace, indeed, the progress of that great conquest, to 
mark its ebbs and flows, to give their due place in the roll 
of fame to its peaceful leaders, is the task to which the later 
portion of these volumes is devoted. But to follow that long 
record is here impossible. We can only linger for a moment 
even over the name of Hrasmus, the greatest of all the 
humanists, the friend of Linacre, Colet, More, and Warham, 
the delicately featured student whose pen—as he still grasps 
it in Holbein’s portrait in the Louvre—was a weapon more 
finely tempered and more powerful than any Prince’s sword, 
and whose editio princeps of the New Testament, printed in 
1516 by Froben, marks ah epoch in the history alike of 
scholarship and of religion. And then there throngs before 
the mind a noble array of French scholars, prodigies of 
learning and of industry. There is Budaeus, who, when told 
that his house was on fire, “ without lifting his eyes from his 
book,” simply said: “Allez avertir ma femme; vous savez 
bien que je ne m’occupe pas des affaires du ménage.” 
There is Robert Stephanus, to whom we owe the fextus 
receptus of the Greek Testament, and his greater son 
Henry, who edited “58 ancient authors in Latin and 74 in 
Greek,” while his Thesaurus, the huge folios of which are 
still a gold-mine to students, was, as he himself remarked, 
“a Thesaurus which made him poor instead of rich,” and, in 
fact, ruined him. Or think of the two Scaligers, of the younger 
of whom Casaubon said: “nzhil est quod discere quisquam 
vellet quod ille docere non posset” ; or of Casaubon himself, the 
Huguenot boy whose father “taught him Greek in a cave in 
Dauphiné,” whose “60 volumes of Adversaria” still lie in the 
Bodleian, who when he had read “from early morn till late 
at night” enters in his diary the words hodie vizi, and who 
now rests from his labours in Westminster Abbey, an exile 
from a land which in the sixteenth century encouraged Greek 
scholarship by executing Etienne Dolet in the Place Maubert, 
because in a version of the Hipparchus he rendered od yap oi 
éoa “tu ne seras pas rien de tout,” and thus by three 
“redundant” monosyllables “attributed to Plato a disbelief 
in the immortality of the soul.” Then, too, comes our own 
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Milton, Cudworth, Dryden, and a long list that culminates in 
the mighty name of Bentley, of whom Stillingfleet said, “ had 
he but the gift of humility, he would be the most extra- 
ordinary man in Europe,” and who, together with Taylor, 
Markland, Dawes, Toup, Tyrwhitt, and Porson—é avy 
Gaypacrés—is set by Burney in that “constellation of the 
Pleiades” which was the glory of the eighteenth century ; 
while a mere index of more recent scholars covers half a 
closely printed page, and has for its last entry the name of 
Walter Headlam, in whom, as in Kennedy and Jebb, the 
poetry of Greece and Rome almost came to life again :— 
“Some little spark of ancient song, 
Some fragment still 
Was left us, lingering in thy soul 
And in thy skill.” 
But English scholars, again, find their equals in -the Dutch, 
and either Oxford or Cambridge might envy the eminence of 
Leyden. Lipsius, Vossius, Salmasius, Meursius, Gronovius, 
Grotius,—in such wise runs the list of these oddly named 
giants until it reaches Cobet in our own day; and when we 
pass the border into Germany the roll of great men is so 
immense that it bewilders. There is no department of classical 
learning which has not been illustrated and enlarged by the 
stupendous industry and unwearied research of German 
students, and as you read on from page to page the mind 
almost loses itself in the immense mass of facts that must 
necessarily be recorded. And yet there is one clear thought 
that stands out everywhere, striking and impressive. It is 
the thought that, somehow, you are among the mountain-tops 
and in a higher atmosphere, the thought which Lucretius 
expresses in the lines— 
“ Sed nil suavius est bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena ”— 
and which Browning echoes in “ A Grammarian’s Funeral.” 
These men, often simple schoolmasters or professors like 
F. A. Wolf, whose stipend at Halle was “ £45 a year, with no 
house,” are among the noble of the earth, men whose sepulture 
should be on the heights :— 
“ Here’s the top-peak! the multitude below 
Live, for they can, there 
This man decided not to Live but Know— 
Bury this man there?” 
Pedants the world may call them, and sneer at Gottfried 
Hermann, who “wrote four books on the particle dv,” but 
also, be it noted, sat a horse so as to astonish “an officer of 
dragoons”; and yet assuredly there was nothing paltry or 
pedantic in their thoughts. “Studeo, non tam ut doctior 
quam ut melior evadam,” said one, and it might be the motto 
of the most. “To read the great authors with reverence, not 
with a view to making them the themes of aesthetic criticism, 
but with a resolve to assimilate their spirit—this,” writes 
Niebuhr, “is the true Philology that brings health to the 
soul”; and Wolf defines the scholar’s aim as “ the elevation 
of all the powers of the mind and soul to a beautiful harmony 
of the outer and inner man.” Such, in fact, are the thoughts 
which have ever animated all true lovers of classical study ; 
and while they still breathe and burn, the History of Classical 
Scholarship will, we trust, ever be a living part of the history 
of human progress. 

But whatever may befall, whether classical study has or 
has not become outworn, whether the present volumes are 
or are not a complete and almost sepulchral record, all who 
have caught in any way the charm of ancient literature 
must at least offer Dr. Sandys true thanks for what 
he has accomplished. He scorns that puny proverb, In 
magnis et voluisse sat est, and has performed a great task 
greatly. He began his work, he tells us, “on New Year's day, 
1900,” and his first volume was published in October, 1903, 
passing into a second edition within three years, while he has 
now brought his immense labours to a conclusion. To 
venture, as he has done, on an almost untrodden field, to 
explore the obscure annals “ of twenty-five centuries,” and not 
only to set forth the facts with scrupulous accuracy and absolute 
clearness, but also to estimate them with a critical and just 
judgment,—this is a task from which most men would have 
shrunk, but which Dr. Sandys has achieved. To praise his 
work is needless, for the earlier portion of it has already 
received full and final approval. It is a work which will last, 
and in this noble tribute to the dead scholars of the past he 

ibas set up his own enduring memorial. 





“THE SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM.” * 

THE “problem,” originally stated by Mr. Greenwood, and 
now, let us hope, finally disposed of by Canon Beeching, 
concerns the identity of Shakespeare. “Was Shakespeare 
the player identical with Shakespeare the poet ?” Mr. Green- 
wood asked, and in a volume of five hundred pages proceeded 
to set out “some of the evidence and the arguments” which 
led him to conclude that the poet and the player were different 
persons. Canon Beeching replies in a paper of thirty-four 
pages; but full of interest as these pages are, most readers 
will probably be of opinion that so fine and scholarly a critic 
has done too much honour to a “weary, stale, flat, and 
unprofitable” theme. The value of Canon Beeching'’s essay 
lies in the opportunity which it affords him of discussing 
several curious and obscure points connected with Shake- 
speare’s biography; nothing, for instance, could be more 
admirable than his observations upon Shakespeare's classical 
learning, or upon such a technical question as the scripts 
of the Elizabethan age. Cunon Beeching’s arguments 
are crushing, and, in fact, almost too crushing, for we 
are soon convinced that his opponent’s case is so weak 
in itself that no amount of argument can make it weaker. 
Persons who believe that there was some hocus-pocus 
about Shakespeare’s life, and who state in support of their 
belief that “it is hardly possible to conceive that the poems 
and plays were written in William Shakespeare's illegible, 
illiterate scrawl,” can only be met by the most general con- 
siderations. It is of no use to point out, as Canon Beeching 
points out, that Shakespeare's signature appears “ illegible” 
and “illiterate” to those alone who are unacquainted with the 
Old English hand. It is clear enough that the main issue 
remains unaffected, however well or however badly Shakespeare 
may have written. The attitude of the sensible man who refuses 
to believe in far-fetched theories of hocus-pocus is exactly 
expressed in Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s famous words: “J have 
no exquisite reason for’t, but I have reason good enough.” 
His “reason good enough” is the immense weight of a vast 
mass of coberent tradition, part of it precise, but part of it 
of an indeterminate and general nature; it is precisely the 
same kind of reason which induces a man who has never been 
to America to believe in the existence of the Niagara Falls. 
General testimony ceases to be a valid ground of belief only 
when the fact to be believed is in its nature incredible. But 
it is no more incredible that a half-educated lad at Stratford 
should have grown up into the author of Lear and Othello than 
that an apothecary’s assistant should have written Hyperion, 
or that an artillery subaltern should have become the ruler of 
Europe. The true miracle is not that Shakespeare’s plays were 
written by Shakespeare, but that they were written at all; and 
that, fortunately, even Mr. Greenwood cannot dispute. 

Of the two remaining essays in Canon Beeching's book, the 
first is an excellent summary of the present state of our know- 
ledge as to Shakespeare's life, and the second is an interesting 
discussion upon his character as it reveals itself in his works. 
Canon Beeching’s conclusion is as follows :— 

“ We are conscious all through the plays of the allied graces of 

gentleness and manliness. ‘There is in them a clear outlook upon 
life, both in its good and its evil; a strong sense that, however 
the evil came about (and there were times when it seemed over- 
whelming), yet that the good must fight it ; and at the same time 
there is a gentleness that is prepared to acknowledge good in 
unexpected places and is ready to forgive.” 
Such words are admirable; yet it is difficult not to feel that, 
somehow or other, they produce an impression which is a 
little tame and a little flat. Surely the two most obvious 
characteristics of Shakespeare’s genius have been missed,—its 
immense complexity and its passionate force. The sentence 
just quoted seems oddly inadequate as a description of the 
mind which created Cleopatra, and unburdened its horror and 
its sublimity in the ravings of Lear. 





OLD COTTAGES AND FARMHOUSES 1N 
SURREY.t+ 
We may hope that this book, with its large collection of 
photographs, will not merely serve as a record of the past, 
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but also as an inspiration for present purposes. Now more 
than ever is attention turned to cottage-building, and if we 
are going to build nothing better than the ordinary modern 
cottage, terrible will be the denunciations of posterity. The 
beauty of the old villages of England is something to be 
proud of. Are they to pass away from natural causes, and to 
be replaced by structures entirely hideous and usually badly 
built? It is to be hoped that the example of the past may be 
followed before it is too late, and that new cottages as 
beautiful as the old will be built in the country. As Mr. 
Green tells us, the old houses were the product, not of architects 
and plans, but of the skill and taste of local craftsmen. These, 
alas! have departed. What is the ideal of the small country 
builder now? Is it not generally to imitate the villas outside 
the nearest growing town? The only hope at present is to 
proceed with the help of those architects who have made 
the old village buildings their study, and who, to their 
eredit, are now producing in some few places, notably 
Surrey, cottages which are not unworthy of the old models, 
and which do not strive after originality. One most important 
point to be considered in building new cottages is that of 
local style and material. We know of a Somersetshire village— 
Blagdon—which has been utterly disfigured by the activities of 
some imperfectly educated architect, who has covered the ground 
with houses in which fancy timbering runs riot. In the district, 
which is a stone one, no old timbered work exists, and the effect 
is, naturally, very bad indeed. Against such absurdities of bad 
taste books like the one before us should be a protection. In 
turning over these pages nothing is more impressive than the 
general unity of style. Of course the details are endlessly 
varied, though not for the sake of showing the cleverness of 
the designer; but rather we see that use has given the form 
to most things in these buildings. The artistic sense of the 
craftsman comes out in all kinds of ways; but never do we 
find the senseless ornament of bad modern work. But all 
through the variety of these Surrey houses runs a main 
current of style, partly, no doubt, conditioned by the 
materials used,—timber and brick. This unity gives a 
charm to the villages which they could not possess if their 
builders had been feverishly seeking individual artistic 
expression. The collotype reproductions of Mr. Davie’s 
photographs are well executed, and the book, with its 
numerous beautiful examples of cottages and farmhouses, 
is a very attractive one. 





MEMORIES OF HALF-A-CENTURY.* 


Mr. LEHMANN explains that these “ Memories” are but 
to a small extent his own. They have been collected from 
letters written by or addressed to his father and mother, and 
from the father’s manuscript reminiscences. It is a most 
interesting procession of distinguished persons which passes 
before us in these pages. First comes Robert Chambers, whose 
eldest daughter Lehmann pre married. He was the author 
of The Vestiges of Creation, a book which on its publication 
in 1844 scandalised both the theology and the science of the 
day. This alliance was the beginning, so to speak, of many 
literary friendships. The earliest of these was with Wilkie 
Collins, who was an elder contemporary of Mr. Lehmann. 
Some charming letters of his are given—published, we 
imagine, for the first time—and present a delightful picture 
of the writer. Here comes in one of the editor’s own recollec- 
tions. He had to translate Horace’s Quem virum aut heroa 
into English verse. Collins found him labouring at the task, 
took up Bohn’s translation and almost improvised a version, 
—‘ dictated a set of couplets almost as fast as I was able to 
write them down,’ says Mr. Lehmann. They are a quite 
surprising tour de force. Here is a specimen (Quid prius 
dicam solitis Parentis) :— 
“ What more beyond the Father’s wonted praise 

Can touch my heart or echo in my lays ? 

He rules the sea—divine and human Powers— 

And sways the earth with ever-changing hours. 

From him nought greater than himself can rise, 

Or aught be like him in th’ Olympian skies.” 
This is not an ideal version, but it is very good in its way. 
Another personal recollection is of Charles Dickens’s extra- 
ordinary power of facial change, one of a great actor's 
most effective gifts. He was reading the “Pickwick Trial,” 





* Memories of Half a Century. Compiled and Edited by B, C. Lehmann, M.P. 


a, 
and was representing Justice Stareleigh. “The face and 
figure that I knew seemed to vanish as if by magic, and there 
appeared instead a fat, pompous, pursy little man, with a 
plump, imbecile face, from which every vestige of good temper 
and cheerfulness had been removed.” The writer of this 
notice has a similar recollection of his impersonation of Jonas 
Chuzzlewit. The Jonas of “Phiz’s” pencil seemed to start 
into life. Browning, George Eliot and G. H. Lewes, Barry 
Cornwall, and not afew other celebrities succeed. Not the 
least among them, if the kindliest temper and the readiest 
wit go for anything, is James Payn. 

The second part of the “ Memories” is of the United States 
as that country was some sixty years ago. Mr. Lehmann, sen,, 
went there in 1853, and he saw among other things the 
Richmond slave market. He describes it without any kind 
of rhetoric, but in plain speech, making the deeper impression, 
The strange thing is that there are thousands of people who 
look back to the state of things which made such horrors 
possible with unfeigned regret.« 





NOVELS. 


THE GOLDEN KEY.* 
Mr. Desmonp Cokg, after giving us an excellent school 
story, dodged the pitfalls which encompass those who proceed 
to the inevitable sequel by his ingenious treatment of under- 
graduate life in The Comedy of Age. In the volume before us 
we advance a stage further on the regulation road of life, 
Two young men have just left Oxford, and, greatly daring, 
resolve to share a flat in town,—greatly daring, we say, 
because Justin Verderer is a serious youth and Dennis Ingle- 
ton w shallow-pated “blood,” and the experiment, based on 
incomplete sympathy, is foredoomed to disaster. Mr. Coke is 
to be congratulated on the remarkable self-restraint he has 
shown in eliminating all ’Varsity “shop,” beyond a few 
negligible academicisms, from his narrative and dialogue. 
Yet in view of his equipment this abstention has its draw- 
backs. How admirably and humorously Mr. Coke, if he had 
chosen, could have illustrated that loyalty to Oxford enshrined 
in the anecdote of the famous entry in the visitors’-book at 
Schaffhausen :— 
“Three Oxford men came here to see 
These celebrated falls. 
Two had not taken their degree, 
And one had not passed Smalls.” 

But this is not the spirit in which Mr. Coke has essayed his 
task. Justin Verderer regrets the delights of Oxford too 
deeply to care to discuss them, and his vapid chum is “ full of 
the longing to explore, to dabble with the hidden things of 
life, eager to taste the fruit hitherto forbidden.” Their 
partnership soon terminates; Dennis frequents the society of 
“well-toothed actresses,” marries one whose insipidity and 
shallowness even surpass his own, and drifts off into blame- 
less domesticity, while Justin, scared by the indiscreet match- 
making of his mother, and blind to his opportunities, takes five 
years to realise that his lifelong playmate was also his true 
affinity. The dreariness of this period of gratuitous probation 
is conscientiously described by Mr. Coke. Justin’s limitations, 
his inarticulateness, his lack of social address, are all brought 
home to us by a number of quite convincing touches. But 
though we are quite ready to admit his high-mindedness 
and honesty, and to applaud his distaste for the fearsome 
vulgarity of the well-toothed tribe, it is impossible to 
sympathise acutely with the self-inflicted miseries of a young 
man who is at once dull and morbidly suspicious of the inten- 
tions of all womankind. The stages by which he reverts to 
sanity, thanks to his friendship, first with a little child, 
next with a curio-dealer, and finally with a bookish but genial 
College friend, are pleasantly indicated, but with hardly a 
vestige of the delightful humour which enlivened The Bending 
of a Twig. Asa piece of sound and wholesome work we can 
praise The Golden Key without reserve. But we never thought 
that Mr. Coke was capable of writing a book so destitute of 
exhilaration, or even entertainment. 





Lass and Lad. By Lady C. Milnes-Gaskell. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 6s.)—The full title of this book is Episodes in the Lives 
of a Shropshire Lass and Lad ; and that being the case, the reader 
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has no business to cavil if the episodes prove to be a little dis- 
jointed. The author supplies no real explanation of the reason 
why Lura, the gipsy, is an outcast from her tribe, or why the 
rather melodramatic villain of the piece, Wentzelow, has such an 
undying enmity both to Lura and her daughter Shuri. The 
portraits of the gipsies are not quite so striking as the general 
picture of life in a Shropshire farmhouse a little more than a 
hundred years ago. The account of the children’s games is 
specially attractive, and the rhymes in use in those games are 
delightful reading. The “Knights of Spain” is better known, 
perhaps, than the game of “Jenny Jones.” The girls’ reply 
in this to the invitation of the boys who say they have come to 
see “how Jenny Jones be” reminds one of Malvolio’s description 
of Viola’s importunity at the gate. Jenny Jones, like Olivia, 
provides every possible excuse for not entertaining her would-be 
guests, though, unlike Olivia, Jenny has a really unanswerable 
reason for not appearing :— 
“ Get along, for after all be said, 
Know Jenny Jones is surely dead."’ 

The book is well worth reading for the picture of Shropshire life 
in the days of the Georges, but, like all books which are both 
true to life and cover many years, it contains a good deal of 
sadness. 

The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. By John Fox. (A. Constable 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Fox has not in this new book quite recaptured 
the charm of his earlier novel, “'The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come,” though it certainly provides curious pictures of life in 
the land which the author is so fond of describing. The feud 
between the two mountaineer families, the Tollivers and the 
Falins, runs as a dramatic thread through the whole story, and 
the account of the trial of Bad Rufe Tolliver is most dramatically 
given. The book might be pronounced a complete success but for 
the very high standard of work which the author has set himself. 


ReapaBLE Novers.—The Gentleman. By Alfred Ollivant. 
(John Murray. 6s.)—A spirited tale of 1805, When the Boulogne 
Camp was still threatening England. The main interest is in a 
plot for kidnapping Nelson. The Leaven of Love. By Clara 
Louise Burnham. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.)—The subject of 
a matrimonial misunderstaading is not attractive, buat the 
character of Sibyl goes far to redeem the book.——The 
Witching Hour. By Augustus Thomas. (Harper and Brothers. 
6s.)—Mr. Thomas gives us glimpses into things occult—tele- 
pathy, thought-transference, suggestion, &c.—with some curious 
pictures by the way of American life——The Long Arm. By E., 
Phillips Oppenheim. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—The “long 
arm” is the vengeance of a man who has been robbed of his 
fortune and his wife by a band of conspirators. One by one 
he strikes them down. The merits of the short story and of 
the long are happily combined. It is an excellent piece of 
work, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heating we notice such Books of the week as have not been 





reserved for review in other forms, ] 


The One-Volume Bible Commentary. Edited by the Rev. J. R. 
Dummelow. (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—There must be 
many people who will find in this volume what they have long 
been looking for. It will be well to describe what it is and what 
it seeks to give its readers. First we find a hundred and fifty- 
three pages—large octavo with double columns—of introduetory 
matter described as “General Articles.” Among these we have 
“The Creation Story and Science,” showing that the primary 
purpose of the story is to set forth a divine creator, and that it 
contains a rudimentary idea of development ; “Introduction to 
the Pentateuch,” in which the component parts are distinguished ; 
“The Messianic Hope”; “The Resurrection” (“no theory will be 
found to satisfy the facts except the traditional one of a bodily 
resurrection”); and “Miracle” (“the miraculous is too closely 
interwoven with the texture of the Bible to be removable 
without destroying the character of the records”). Then 
comes the commentary, occupying a thousand and seventy-eight 
pages. There is an introduction to each book. Deuteronomy 
is held to be “a careful reformulation of the laws of Moses, 
designed to meet the changing needs and circumstances of a 
time subsequent to the original publication.” The author of Job 
“probably lived after the downfall of the kingdom of Judah, in 
any case not earlier than the time of Jeremiah.” The Psalms are 
assigned to a wide range of time; some are attributed to David; 
a few may be as late as the Maccabees. It is conceded that the 
Psalmist sometimes stood on a “lower ethical plane” than the 
Christian; he did not distinguish between sin and the sinner. 


assigned to the Maccabeanage. It will be seen, therefore, that this 
commentary, as a whole, represents a school of thought which 
owns the influence of recent criticism, but does not cease to hold 
in substance the accepted creed of Christendom. There will be, 
of course, various opinions on this and that point, but outside the 
daily diminishing circle of those who hold to theories of verbal 
inspiration the work will be recognised as a very valuable book. 


Expositions of Holy Scripture. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. per vol.)\—We have before us two 
volumes of this most excellent series,—-St. Luke viii.-eziv. and The 
Epistle to the Romans. We cannot, of course, follow Dr. Maclaren 
through two books of Scripture, books, too, of the highest 
importance, and can only express our general appreciation of his 
work. One sentence, however, we may quote from the com- 
mentary on the parable of Dives and Lazarus. Readers are too 
apt to take that parable as revealing the unseen world. “It would 
not be to a group of Pharisees,” says Dr. Maclaren, “that He 
would have revealed that world. He takes their own conceptions 
of it,—angel bearers, Abraham’s bosom, the two divisions of 
Hades, the separation and yet communication between them. 
These are Rabbis’ fancies, not Christ’s revelations.” The more 
we can realise that Christ spoke as a Jew to Jews the less difficulty 
we shall find in His utterances. 

A Pleasure Pilgrim in South America. By C.D. Mackellar. (John 
Murray. 15s. net.)—A “pleasure pilgrim” is a being whom 
South America is not prepared for, and does not understand, 
And after reading Mr. Mackellar’s book we are not surprised. 
There is great pleasure in reading it, for it is invariably enter- 
taining and often instructive; and the travels themselves may 
please sometime, on the haec olim meminisse iuvabit principle. But 
in the execution they must have been a grievous hardship. The 
bad food, the overpowering smells, the discomforts of travel, a 
dreadful ailment known as the Soracché,—these and other troubles 
without number or end must have made life a burden. We 
ought, therefore, to be the more thankful to one who has braved 
and borne so much for us. Some of the scenes which Mr. 
Mackellar describes are curious in the extreme. After a bull- 
fight all the fashionable spectators crowded into the arena to 
take part in an impromptu feast on the flesh of one of the 
He goes to a prison and sees a priest reading 
in a book,—probably his breviary. Why was he there? A 
company of soldiers had robbed him and his village. He got 
them all to come to Mass, and set the inhabitants to massacre 
them. This they did, savagely hacking them to pieces with 
knives, and this amiable minister of the Gospel was their 
leader! Here, again, are things from which we might take 
hints. A British firm send out ponchos for sale. They make 
them good, but of a pattern and colour of their own choosing 
The Germans send out a traveller, who observes what the people 
like to wear, and manages the supply accordingly. Again, a 
British Consul could not be found. His seclusion was intentional. 
His own countrymen bored him. 


slaughtered bulls. 


Worcester, England, and Worcester, Massachusetts. (F. S. 
Blanchard and Co., Worcester, Mass.)—Here we have a pleasant 
account of civilities and kindnesses interchanged between the 
English city of Worcester and its namesake in New England. 
The Mayor and Corporation of the former presented to the 
municipality of the latter two suits of armour; this was in 1908; 
but it had been preceded by other kindly acts of the same kind. 
It was an admirable example that was thus set. Other cities and 
towns in this country and the States might with great advantage 
follow it. 





The Human Woman. By Lady Grove. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
5s. net.)—Lady Grove hits out pretty freely all round, and 
naturally does not spare the Spectator. We cannot argue the 
matter over again here; but one or two questions occur. Are we 
to have universal suffrage of adult men and women? Any other 
system would, as far as women are concerned, leave out the most 
capable voters. If a great majority of women voters demanded 
some measure, and the great majority of men opposed, would there 
We see that Lady Grove enumerates the prohibi- 
Are theya grievance? Surely they were 


be a conflict ? 
tions on female labour. 
meant well. 


The Jewish Board of Guardians, and the Men who Made it. By 
Laurie Magnus, M.A. (G. Routledge and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—The 
first meeting of the Jewish Board of Guardians was held on 
March 16th, 1859. Its object was to organise the relief given to 
the Jewish poor, which had been distributed up to that time in a 
very haphazard, and even demoralising, fashion. From the. first 





The Book of Isaiah is divided between several authors. Daniel is 





the Board was largely helped by Charlotte, Baroness Lionel de 
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Rothschild, who when she died in 1884 left it a sum of £10,000. 
Among its most active workers have been members of the Cohen 
family. Other names are Alexander, Emanuel, and Mocatta,— 
F. D. Mocatta and his wife left £55,000 to the Board. This 
volume is not only a well-deserved memorial of friends of the 
peor, but it tells us something about various social and economical 
matters, 


We welcome another annual issue (the tenth) of The School 
World: a Monthly Magazine of Educational Work and Progress 
(Macmillan and Co., 7s. 6d. net). The “school world” dealt with 
is the secondary school world. We wonder whether all readers of 
the Spectator realise that they pay in taxes, and very often 
in rates, quite substantial sums for this class of school, and that 
it would be well to take an interest in the welfare of the whole 
class, and not merely of this or that school with which they may 
happen to be connected. Such a periodical as this suggests an 
excellent way of showing this interest. 


Calendar of St. Paul’s School, 1509-1909. (Horace Hart, Oxford.)— 
The four-hundredth year of the school is a fitting occasion of this 
book of pious remembrance. The calendar gives the Church 
festivals, major and minor, memorable events or death-dates of 
eminent Paulines, and some events, not specially connected with 
the school, from English history. Directions are given for 
inserting the movable feasts. We venture to observe that 
Corpus Christi Day is not recognised by any Anglican authority. 


The Weights and Measures Acts, 1878-1904. By J. D. 
Fletcher. (Sherratt and Hughes. 5s. net.)—There have been 
four Acts dealing with this province of affairs passed in the 
period defined, These have been treated together. “The order 
of the Act of 1878 has been followed, and the sections of 
schedules of any Act or Order bearing upon the provisions of any 
section of that Act have been printed immediately following such 
section together with notes thereon.” It should be further 
remarked that only such provisions as have a legal reference are 
dealt with. There is a certain inconvenience in the pertinacity 
with which local measures persist. Land in Ireland, for instance, 
must be sold by the standard measure of 4,840 square yards. But 
the Irish acre of 7,840 square yards is used in popular speech and 
writing, with the result of giving a false impression. A landlord 
is said to exact 30s. an acre from his tenants, whereas he is really 
getting something less than 20s, A list of more than a hundred 
cases is given. 





New Epirions.—Tennyson’s In Memoriam. With Introduction 
by Alice Meynell. (Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d. net.) ——America 
Revisited, and Men I Have Met. By the Rev. David Macrae. (John 
Smith and Son, Glasgow. 2s, 6d. net.)—— Healthy Boyhood. By 
Arthur Trewby. With Introduction by Sir Dyce Duckworth, 
M.D. (G. Bell and Sons, 1s. net.)——Pitman’s Where to Look 
(Sir I. Pitman and Sons, 1s. net), described as “an easy guide to 
books of reference.”"——-The Dictionary of National Biography. 
Edited by Sidney Lee. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 15s. net.)—This 
eleventh volume completes the first half of the reissue. It includes 
names from “ Kennett” to “ Lluelyn,” or XXXI.-XXXIII. of the 
original edition. Among the notable names are “King” (fifty- 
four), Charles Kingsley, “Knight” (twenty-seven), John Knox, 
Charles Lamb, Hugh Latimer, the Lawrences of the Punjab, 
“Lee” (forty-four), and Livingstone.——We have received a 
second edition of The Balkans, by William Miller (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 5s.) This is a volume of the “Story of the Nations” 
Series. It was published in 1896; new impressions appeared in 
1899 and 1901, and now we have a new edition with a supple- 
mentary chapter dealing with recent events in the peninsula, 
such as the tragical change of dynasty in Servia, and the recent 
declaration of independence by Bulgaria and the aggressive 
action of Austria. Montenegro is the State with which one feels 
most sympathy, and it is not difficult to understand the disgust 
with which she finds herself “hemmed in by Austria on nearly 
every side.” 
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Burr (G.), Thoughts in Solitude: Poems, cr wh cenenenes ecpoeis (E. Stomp net 





Campbell (A.), The Combat, cr 8vo .. (Long) se 
Carpen ay 5s ty The Intermediate Sex, er 8y0... (Sonnenschein) net 

Coleman ( Reta‘ning Walls, Ras scietcovenveneemnantionsal pon) net 5/0 
Combe (A.), Intestinal Auto-Intoxication, 8v0... os net 16/6 
Connell (A. C.), Pitman’s Com jes and Company Taw, 8v0 (1. Pitman) net 50 


Conwentz (H.), The Care of Natural Monuments (Camb. Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Davies (H. B.), Yin-Nan, the Link between India and the Yangtse, 8vo 

= Univ. Press) net 160 
Dawe (C.), The New Andromeda, Cr 8V0  .....ccssscseevereseeeecereces soceeee (Nash) 6 
Field (C.), Tales of the Calipbs, cr 8vo .. 
Friend (J. N.), The ny of Valency, cr 8v0 
Gaunt ( r) and Esse: ), The Silent Ones, cr 8vo 
Gocute ( o ),A Sister of Prince Rupert, 8vo . .(Lane) net 12/6 
Grebb .), Modern ial Cor e (Macdonald & Evans) 2/6 
Griffit f Mi E. H.-), Behind the Veil in Persia a Turkish Arabia, 8vo 

(Seeley) net 16/0 

Guthrie (J.), Second Book of Drawings, roy 8vo .. ..(Foulis) net 26 
Hebrew eg for English Readers, Vol. I., er 8vo (Clarendon Press) net 26 







... (Longmans) 50 
(T. W. Laurie) 6/0 








(E. L.), Eng 8’ Pocket Book of Reinforced Cement, 12mo 

( net 
omey | (C. A.), The Union between Christ and His Reople (Thebenl ee = 
Hume ), The ae 8 C0 OID cncemansermmsienied (Lane) 60 


i Practice of Electric Wiring, cr 8v: 
Chaloner, CF BVO ....000.00000 







Thbetson (W.8. }. 
), To 


vo (Spon) net 
Iddesleigh (Ear is 3 


urmy) 6/0 





Kennedy (C. R.), The ¥ Winterfeast: a Play, cr 8vo r)net 50 
Kernahan —, C.), The Graven Image, cr 8vo . (J. fio} 60 
Tang (W. H.), The Thunder of Hoofs, cr 8vo ...... -- (Lo 60 

Lees (G. RY, ‘the Witness of the Wilderness, cr 8vo . (Longmans) ws) 38 
Lewis (E. I.), Elements of Organic Chemistry, cr 8V0..........000+000 -(Clive) 26 
Lewisohn (L.), The Broken Snare, cr 80 ......... ....sceees0 --(8. Panl) 60 
Lillie on R.), The Rye ay of the Chick, 8v0........... . Bell) net 160 
McCall (A. G.), The Ph — Properties of Soils, er 8vo0 (K ul) net 2/6 
McCarthy (J.). Julian Revelstone, cr 8v0 ..........ccs0000+ (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Marshall (T. 


-), A First Book on the Law of Real x net 50 
Norwegian Aurora Polaris E ition, 1902-3, Vol. I., 4to (Lon; — net 22/0 
O’Brien (BR. B.), Dublin Castle and the Irish People, BVO vesees | 
Pancoast (H. 8. ), Introduction to American Literature, isad beesenses (Bell) 46 
Petrie (W. M. F.), Personal Religion in Egypt before Christianity, or 8yo 


Harper) net 2/6 

Pottier (E.), Douris and the Painters of Greek Vases, 8vo (J. Murray) net 76 

Primary Curriculum (The), Cr BVO ..........cc0.cseeseseees (Ralph & Holland) net 4 

uetteville (W. de), Paul the Missionary, and other Studies (P. Green) net 3/6 

binson (C. H. a tudies in the Resurrection of Christ ..(Longmans) net 36 
Robinson (E. L.), A Paper Modelling Course for Little Children, folio 


i kin) net 26 









Ross (J.) and Erichsen (N.), The Story of Pisa, 12mo .............. nt) net 46 
Scott (R.), Automatic Block Signals and Signal Circuits, 8vo .. “pony net 106 
Senter (G.), Outlines of Physical Chemistry, cr 8v0 ...........0000« ethuen) 36 
Sharp (R. F.), Short History of the E Enaliah pone cr _ — Scott) net 50 
Sholl (A. M.), The Greater Love, er 8vo .. oumpues ..(Unwin) 60 
Sluss (J. W.), Emergency Surgery, cr i ccempitictanriaesicundaiel (Rebman) net 150 
Smith (a. ), A Naturalist in = 8vo .. a Press) net 7/6 
Solomon ( M. ), Electric Lamps, 8 ..(Constable) net 60 
Stanton (C.) and Hosken (H.), The Love that ‘Kills, cr  8v0... ..(J. Milne) .60 
Stewart (Sir N.), My Service Days, 8v0 ..............csscee sees (J. “Ouseley) net 76 
Swinburne (A. C.), Three Plays of aT er 8vo . (Harper) net 26 
Thomas (E. ) Richard Jefferies: his Life and Work, 8vo ,— net 10/6 
Tolstoy (L.), The Teaching of Jesus, cr 8vo........... (Harper) net 26 
Tucker (H. F.), Light for Lesser-Days, 8vo . (E. Stock) net 69 
Tweedale (V.), The Quenchless Flame, cr | omninatea scoreseeseses( Ong) 6/0 
Voluspa, From the Icelandic of Elder Edda, 8v0 ............0..s+00s: ‘(Natt) net 26 
Ware (J. R.), Passing English of the Victorian Era, 8vo . (Rees net 7/6 
Waugh (F. A.), The American Apple Orchard, cr 8vo . ..(K. Paul) net 5/0 
Webling (P.), The Story of Virginia Perfect, cr 8vo... eeoeses(Methuen) 6/0 
Wells (H. G.), Tono-Bungay, CF 8V0 ....000..0000seseceessseescece ceseees (Macmillan) 60 
Welsh Medieval Law, Cr 8¥0.......ccscece++:seeecveeevenvees (Clarendon Press) net 86 
Wilbur (S.), The Life of Mary Baker Eddy, 8v0_ ............+ (A, F. Bird) net 126 


Wilstach (P.), Richard Mansfield, the Man and the Actor, 8vo 

(Chapman & Hall) net 16/0 
Wyndham (H.8 ), August Manns and the —ensendl awe « a Scott) 36 
Wynne (W.), The Innocence of Isobel, cr 8vo... (Sisley) 6/0 








Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


—f——<_—_ 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS 
Pag --£12 12 0] NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 4 
Halt. Page (Column) ........ 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column ........ 22 
Quarter-Page (Haif-Coiumn) 8 8 0] Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8a. 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page .....scccece--+- £16 16 0] Inside Page ......ceceeeeeee £ul4 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under tn broad column (half-width), 5a; and la a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an Inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 


Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 

Including postage to led part of the United Yearly. 
KINGGOM coccccccce----cccesesocovcccocce £l 

Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colontes, America, France, Germany, India, sme 
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HAMPTONS’ Great 
Annual Furnishing SALE 


NOW PROCEEDING. 
25% to 76% REDUCTIONS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Please write for Sale Catalogue, profusely illustrated, 


and co compiled as to enable those unable to visit our Showrooms 
to order by post with every confidence, 


HAMPTONS PALL matt, 
NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY LON DO N. 
NOT CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER FURNISHING HOUSE. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(i520. ASSURANCE. 





Governor ... ... Sir VILE ‘LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ANNUITIES. 


ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPATRED, 


The Cities ts oneeial to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information aay be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


THE LARGEST STOCK 





of 
GENUINE ANTIQUES 

REQUIRABLE, IN LONDON  crananp aise 
London. * 4153 
ELIZABETHAN CHIPPENDALE 

JACOBEAN — SHERATON 
CAROLEAN poproductions #EPPLEWHITE 

QUEEN ANNE LACQUER 


Write for K 22 Booklet post-free 


GiLL & REIGATE, 


73 75 77, 79, 81, 83, and 85 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


GREAT NORTHERN > 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 
HOLLOWAY, N. 

NO FUNDS IN HAND TO MEET CHRISTMAS BILLS. 


£1 0,000 Owing to Bankers. 
Tue INCOME IN 1908 was Dericrent BY £4,000. 
2300 IN-PATIENTS ANNUALLY, 
NO RESERVES ee al 


Please send cheques or postal orders addressed 
L. H. GLEN STON. KERR, Secretary. 




















ROYAL THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD.| Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
acolmaniT, LIFE, Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
Loss DURGLARY, wars 
BY FIRE. TOTAL FUNDS - - £14,298,499. 


Aegina ger Copies 18 of the SPE CTA TOR, ont Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addr essed tv the EDIToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 2 Wellingtvn Street, Strand, W.C. 








ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000, 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE. 


Consequential Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Di 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Glass and HMail-storm. 
Burgiary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policies, 
and undertakes the duties of 
Trustee and Executor. 


THE DIRECTORS INVITE APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS ON AND 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS, 





Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Ageuts, ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





HOUSES, SCHOOLS, &c., FOR SALE & “To LET. 





I ARROW SCHOOL.—Spacious double-fronted FAMILY 

RESIDENCE, SCHOOLHOUSE, or INSTITUTION, standing in its 
own grounds, and containing 14 bedrooms, three bathrooms, dining hall, 
double dressing-room, library, billiard-room, kitchen, and extensive offices, 


with small cloister and pleasure garden. Immediate proximity to Harrow 
School, and suitable for a Preparatory School, Institution, or Boarding-House, 
or for private occupation. Rent £125, or less on lease, or would be divided.— 


App ly by letter to SECRE TARY, 227 Gresham House, E.C, 
en —TO SELL ENGLISH VIL LA. Fi ive minutes 
i from library, tennis court, English church. Lovely views and garden. 
Four reception-rooms, seven bedrooms, bathroom (hot water), offices. 
Furniture, if desired, sold separately.--Apply, CAMPBELL, Saut Andrea, 

Alassio, 


\ ELL-FURNISHED FLAT in LADIES’ RESIDEN- 

TIAL CHAMBERS TO LET. W.C. District. Bedroom, Sitting- 
room, Pantry, Lavatory, and Bath, Good Restaurant in Building.—* P.,” 
90 Holland Park Avenue, W. 


fyxO PRINCIPALS OF “PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
(a) AScholar of Wiuchester and Graduate of Oxford SEEKSa PARTNER- 





SHIP, with view to succession, in a first-class Preparatory School 
preparing for Eton, Wiuchester, Charterhouse, Capital £10,000 and 
connexion of the highest class, No, 1,054 


(b) A Cambridge Graduate, aged 23, desires to PURCHASE a FIRST- 
CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Soutbern Counties, within easy 
reach of London, preferred; 7 years’ high-class Preparatory School 
experience, Ample capital and very promising Pupils’ connexion, 
No. 774. 

(c) Two brothers, Graduates of Oxford and Cambridge respectively, with 
many years’ experience, desire to TAKE OVER a FIRST-CLASS 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, preferably in Surrey, or South or South- 
East Coast, Capital up to £5,000 and good Pupils’ connexion. No. 390. 

Letters from Principals who contemplate retiring will be treated with the 
strictest privacy, and should be addressed to Messrs. TRUMAN and 
KNIGHTLEY, itd. , Educational Agents, 158 to 162 Oxford St., London, W. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


SITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


| NIVE 
a TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for ¢ the post of SCIENCE MISTRESS, 
vacant after Easter, 

Subjects :—Biology, Chemistry and Physics. A Degree and experience are 
necessar 

Salary, £120 to £140, according to qualifications. 

Application should be made before February 16th to the Head-Mistress, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


FIRM of PUBLISHERS REQU IRE ¢ a WRITER 
possessed of a forceful and topical pev. Knowledge of journalism or 
publishing is not required. Position is a good one and will be open to 
competition. Specimen article on any subject, eitber in reprint or in 2 Foe 
written MS., must be submitted with application, and addressed we a r 
its return if desired. State salary required. age, if married, and 
particulars in confilence to Box 4785, Willing’s Advertising Oficen 
125 Strand, W.C. 
CULTURED and capable GENTLEWOMAN, ex - 
enced and highly recommended, who has held positions of responsibility, 
SEEKS RE-ENGAGEMENT iu good household as Compamon, Companion- 
Housekeeper, Cliaperoue, or Secretary ; good correspondent & traveller; liberal 
remuneration.— Bux 300, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


DOST REQUIRED by Lady as HOUSE MISTRESS in 
connexion with good School or Colloge. Trained, certificated, 
tered Col. B. Experienced in education and in b hold manag 
lived abroad. Could furnish house. Highest references.—Address * "x," * s/o 
Sharrow Vicarage, Sheffield. 


RAVELLING ABROAD—The DUCHESS OF 
SUTHERLAND and the COUNTESS OF WARWICK wish to 
personally RECOMMEND their Daughters’ late GOVERNESS for a per- 
manent post, or to travel abroad with girls who require first-rate instruction 
and companionshi A French lady speaking English, German, and Italian 
fluently, with 2 - MS knowledge of the Literature and Art of these 














countries. Is an ex verienced traveller, and can give the highest references, 
Address, Mile. SU 


OTT, Warwick Castle, or Stafford House, St. James's, 
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OUNT Y O F LONDON. 


e Pe vol somere. COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
under-mention 
() ASSISTA eX nM ASTER, ly qualified in MUDERN 
LANGUAGES, at the St. Marylebone Grammar School. Salary £150 
ce — ig by annual increments of £10 toa maximum of £300 a year. 
ECTURER in the THEORY and PRACTICE of 
SLO at the Clapham Training College. Salary £130 a year, 
‘by increments of £10 toa mesinem of £170 a year. 

plicaiiane Should made on Form H. 40, to be obtained, together with 
pariulas of Be appointments, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London 
‘Coun tien Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom 

they must be +. 


a 
@) 4 


net later than 10 a.m, on Saturday, 13th February, 1909, 


unieations en the subject must be endorsed “H.,” and a stamped, 
nidrosoed foascap « mvelope must be enclosed. 
Wissing, either ‘directly or indirectly, will be o hate 2 be a disqualification 


for.employment. 
Clerk of the London Cou uty Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
28th January, 1909. 





1 Oo 97 3S O F LONDON. 


he LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
yee ot of LADY SUPERINTENDENT of a temporary TRADE SCHOOL for 
IRLS, to be accommodated in the L.C. oA. Hammersmith School of Arts and 
Crafts, Lime Grove, Shepherd's Bush, W 
Salary £200 a year, rising by annual iucrements of £10 to £300a year. The 
canshlate appointed will be required to teach English Subjects. Preference 
be given te ee possessing a knowledge of industrial conditions. 
ms should be made on the official form to be obtained from the 
stv N ort London County Council Education Offices, Victoria 
kment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on 
6th February, 1900, ‘accompanied by copies “ot three testimonials of recent date. 
All communications on the subject must be endorsed “ T. 1,” and a stamped, 
1 must be enclosed. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will ™ . to be a disqualification 
tor employment. GOMME, 





Clerk of the Dae County Council, 
Education Otis, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
2ist January, 1909. 


We tene at once, a Gentleman to act as SEURETARY 





to the Newcastle-ou-Tyne Charity Organisation Society. Prefereuce 
be given to i accustomed to public speaking, and with previous 
experience of C work.—Apply, with testimonials, to the CHAIRMAN, 
55 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle. 


rT PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 





have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 

UNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 

SeckET Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
RETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


}OROUGH | SURVEYOR AND WATER ENGINEER 
oy, | iupereans Sewage Disposal and Water Supply Works now in 
» has VACANCY for ARTICLED PUPIL.—Apply Box 299, The Spectator, 

1 ‘Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 

Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4858 Central. We 1-Edneated, 

ned, and Experienced Workers supplied, Advice on TRAINING a 

Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of em ployment.— 
Apply SE CRETARY. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
BRSBY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 


endid Buildings. Gymuasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 

Bath beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 

Twelve mings Mistresses ; Teacher for Physical Training; Special ‘Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

wy rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


> ea Oo ee ee ee, eT PO 8. 

Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education, 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations. Splendid record of health. Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen. —Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
lege), and Miss POTTER, ussisted by a fully qualified Sialf of resident 
glish and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs, Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Butire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


{p= of the HOUSEHOLD TRAINING SCHOOL 
for COOKERY and HOUSEWIFERY STUDENTS. 


Prospectus on application to PRINCIPALS, 
1 Lansdown Crescent, Cheltenham. 


Fear iecy, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS, APRIL 6ru_ TO MAY 4ru, 1909. 


(ORBAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 

Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightiul Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's | only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. R urse, Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea,—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPA L. 












































—. 


T MONICA’S, 
KINGS WOOD, rh 
Kingswood (former worth), 8.E.B. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLs, 

gm mb nny = mg ~~" Lema ay 4 of Sestiont Specialists 

or ages, Art, Music, English muastics isiting Prot, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIONS © | =™ 








Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 


Prospectus on application. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the 
ae University Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: =~, CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lect » Manchester University), 
Students are prepared a the Oxford and London Teaching Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Cauterbury'’s Diploma 
to teach Theology, and for the Geography Diploma. 
Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas. 
Two ae of £40 each are offered to Students with a Degree 
entering Cherwell Hall in January, 1909. 
Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application, 

















IT. MAK Y’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s. a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


no = LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 











SANDALL ROAD. N.W. 
Founded by FRANCES MARY BUSS. 

For DAY SCHOLARS and BOARDERS. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., Litt.D. 
SCHOLAKSHIPS ANNUALLY to the VALUE of £300, 
Games organised. Large playing field and gymnasium 
There are three ing-Houses approved by — Governors, at fees from 

51 gs. to 70 gs. per annu 
For all portioatans apply to the SECRETARY. 
ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

S LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS,.—For Girls from aeven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered emivently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
traiming.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Ki Katharines | a. St Andrews. 


~ ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss ( ‘ONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dablin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils — for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &e. 


q\DGBASTON HIGH SCHVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House- Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
rae. &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


S” ANDREWS UNIVERSITY D DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 




















With Title of L.L 
° ‘or vine ag apply to the SECRETARY, in L.A. Scheme, the University, 
t. Andrews, N. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, _ SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 
Air very bracing from wns and Sea. References: the ter of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, aud others. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, _, Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S, (late Director Lita muasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, yo ‘o train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Ed hes and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, ie. a Medical Gymuastica, 
org Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
— lied with qualified teachers. 

SALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a _— course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons cun also 








be arrauged for in all branches of a ee References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. aud Bev, 
E. . Lyttelton, D.D,—Fu D.D.—Further Parti culars from the SECRETAR BY. 





ORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, w.— 
Students thoroughly trained _for oe Examinations. Duration of 
ggg to3 years. Mistresses hools for all b hes of Physical 
ork. Gymnastics, ae. amma a and Remedial Work.—Miss 
TOLLEMACHE. M.B.C.P.E., 113 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W 


K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by a Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Moute- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur @. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and —- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE 











CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 
AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
an Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
a individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 

| position.—25 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


UIDOOR LIFE.—_THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 





GATHORNE WILSON, M. A,’ and Mrs. WILSON 
e receive BOYS and GIRLS, ages 6 to 104 yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 
School: Westholme, Hunstanton-on-Sea. Climate: dry, invigorating, aud espe- 
cially healthy for children. House on cliffs West. Thorough grounding, 
home comforts, entire charge. No day pupils, Fees inclusive.—P: rospevtus. 


ADY CHEYLESMORE RECOMMENDS a HOME 
on the CHILTERNS (healthy country, one hour from London) for 
CHILDREN in the Nursery or older ones requiring Educational advanta 











Be. Gardening, Carpentering, Kees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY 
UGH ES-JONES, MARY PEELS, F.LLS, See Prospectus, 


—Address, Box 296, The S;ectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Loudon, W.C* 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Splendid situation. 








Modern methods, 
A thoroughly qualified staff. 


LIFTON COLLEGE —CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more open to Competition, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. The 
Examination will begin on May 18th. Candidates froma distance may, under 
certain conditions, be examined at their own Schools.—Particulars from 
HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 
Me sa = nn tome vette i Mica Mt RA ati «se —— 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. 
tion at Private Schools in March. 
Warden, Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 20th, 1909, 
Head-Muster,C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECELVE APPLICATIONS for 


ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 

tioulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acremau 
ouse, Sherborne. 


NAS TBOUR 
President—THE DUKE OF 








Scholarship Examina- 














N E COLL EG E. 
DEVONSHIRE. lHead-Master—Rev 


F. 8S. WILLIAMS, MLA., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physica! Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, Kc. 


Exhibitions for Sons of Oilicers and Clergy. Scnotaxsurrs on Marcu 18th. 


ees SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
U 





FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

NE 30th & JULY Ist & 2nd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildivgs. Five Bourding-lhouses —Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


DERKHAMSTED SOHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—-Appiy HEAD-MASTER, School House, 








UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, K ENT.--Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Oilicers and Clergymen —Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at Uppingham on 30th and 3lst March and Ist April, 1909, 
for at least SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS -—-viz., Two or Three of £70 per 
annum; Two of £50 per annum; Two of £30 per annum—tenable at the 
School.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev HARRY W. McKENZIE, by 
15th March, 1909. Candidates are entertained free of charge if application 
be made by 15th March. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH— 

In the South of Cheshire, four miles from Crewe. Opened in 1900, 

Modern buildings, with 24 acres of grounds. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

immediate cunnection with the present School will be opened in May.— 

Application should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, or to the CLERK to the 
VERNORS, 88 Barton Arcade, Manchester 


Q4xHax $CHOOL. 

















SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, APRIL 2yp & Sap. 





Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland, 


1 ELS TED SCHOOL. 
ARMY SIDE. WOOLWICH LIST, DECEMBER, 1908, 
ist, C. J. & cING 


EXAM. for 10 SCHOLARSHIPS and 4 HOUSE EXHIBITIONS begins March 
16th, in London and Felsted.--Particulars from BURSAR, Felsted, Essex. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Moderu 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Univers:ties and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom Colleze. 


TEVENAGE SCHOOL, HER'T'S (Endowed).—Lleaituy 
situation. Gravel soil. Sound general Education for Boys, iu new and 
excellently equi 1 buildings. Extensive playing-fields, Liberal diet. 
Moderate fees.—Iilustrated Prospectus on application to R. G. McKINLAY, 
B.A., Head-Master. 
HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on June Ist 
will be held in the first week of June.—Further iuformation can be obtained 
from the Reverend the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm cf 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 


ACKWARD OR DELICATE BOYS.—Two Ladies 
having the care of Boys whose parents are abroad will receive Two 
more, ages 4-10, in large, comfortable Farmhouse. Bracing, hill-top air ; 
as well as tuition. Professional references given and 
x 301, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 




















outdoor life; ridin; 
required.—Address 





UTOR (Oxford Graduate) is prepared to RECEIVE 
PUPILS for Matriculation or other Exams., or to ary Sacaenee Boys. 
—Apply, FLETCHER, 39 Raveusdale Road, Stamford Hill, N, 





FOREIGN. 


CMALSt CAUDE OOTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards her Chalet 
pear + Conversational French rapidly fdbilities for 
Music ( forte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Vielo 0), Sketabing, Art 
Classes, German. rtunities for every form of heal enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical ch Cookery (skil chef) and of 

Direst service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK. Dieppe. 











IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA. PhD., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at U: and Lecturer 
Tapped Str Sead iit doased Weudey Regd wire 
Adaress: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. ¥ 
ESIDENCE AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


FRENCH PROFESSOR will RECEIVE in his house BOYS or YOUNG 
LADIES. Highest references. 
Apply to Professor LEBONNOIS, 16 Bue Guilbert, Caen. 


OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity; French | wasi¢ or others 
if desired; ehapero , motherly care. Modera " gest references 
given and required.—Mme, HUGREL, 52 Rue Sa 4 Paris-Neuilly. 
| ANNOVER. PASTOR um. WOLTERS, 2 Dermotps™., 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUES Refined comfortable 








home. Quiet central position, Family life. Excellent ta! Large airy rooms. 
Splendid | to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known 
Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £2100, ghest refs. 





‘WITZERLAND.—MONTANA (5,000 ft. alt.)\—Mr. A. 
\) E. LYNAM, M.A., having moved into a larger house, has VACANCY 
for ONE PUPIL for next two months. Excellent modern house f 
South. Tuition in all school subjects. Physical Drill, Skating, Ski-ing, 
Tobogganing. Or PAYING GUEST could be RECEIVED,.—Chalet Zufferey, 
Montana-sur-Sierre. 


JHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
cymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 


niassage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars, ‘ 








SCHOLASTIO AGENOIES. 


DUCA TION, 


4 Parents or Guardians Gostring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors. Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistaut- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have thesetene been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


BEFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 
personally inspected. 

A GUIDE ‘O SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, post- 
free, sixpence. 

Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 

\CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowlelge of 

the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 

Continent, will be pl to aid p ts in their selection by 

sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 

reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
dea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,233 pp., 
red cloth, ls. 6d. ; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 [ilustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agetts, 143 Uannon Streat, 

London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 

One ft ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools (Boys and Kw have personally visited. 
Publishers of “THE SCHOLASTIC UTDE.” Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, and Governesses Introduced, “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd, C. J. 8S, Nicuot, M.A. (Cantab.), and W. W. 
Browns, M.A. (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. *Phone: GeRnarp. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without to Parents and Guardians 
ip the select of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors forall Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Stat t of Req ts should be sent to the 
Mavager,B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


ry\0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING BESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MBDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Traf: _ W.C. Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 









































MISCELLANEOUS. 


T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physiciau (M.D.) 
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AMPSTEAD HEATH.—A few Cultivated LADIES 
RECEIVED as PAYING GUESTS in Lady’s comfortable, pretty 
house. airy rooms, every convenience, modern sanitation. Girls 
chaperoned ; studies assisted if uired. French, German, Italian spoken. 
Liberal terms expected.—“ ANGLO.FRENCH,” Box 298, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


NTER HOLIDAY and HEALTH RESORT.— 
LADIES taken as PAYING GUESTS. Consumptives not admitted. 
Three and uarter hours’ journey from Paddington; fast through trains 
from the Mid and the North.—Descriptive Circular from Miss JONES, 
Langley House, Dawlish, South Devon. 


ARTMOCOR.—BOARDING in PRIVATE HOUSE 
(MEN only from Nov. to March). Very suitable for reading parties, 
Lovely country; warm and sheltered situation. Stabling or motor-car room. 
Some rough rabbit-shooting. Boys taken for holidays.—Apply, “ CANTAB.,” 
Middlecott, Iisington, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 


UTHORS.—Literary Agent can place with publishers 
advantageously MSS. on Theologreal and Antiquarian subjects. No 
fees.—“ X. Y. Z.,"" Box 4636, Willing's, 125 Strand, WC 














PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardeving. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Sovrrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 

of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 

Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIKS are 

SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James’s Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage, 


O SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s, 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


ANTED TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, POTTERY, CHINA and GLASS, 
ENAMELS, MINIATURES, NEEDLEWORK, PICTURES, CUBIOS, &c. 
Good Prices given for Perfect and Genuine Specimens. 
LAW, FOULSHAM and COLE'S ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 
7 South Molton Street, London, W, (near Bond Street ube Station). 


YTYPEWRITING WANTED 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding- 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
38 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES, 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.K.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westininster. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the aa 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833, Bankers—Capital and Counties. 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHYT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the manufac- 

turing Dentists; Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 


forwarded by post, value per return, or olfer made.—Chief Oudices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


)XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 
Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precious Stones bought 

for Cash. Best value sent for cels, or offers made. (Reference Capital 
and Counties Bank.)—R, D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 


Princes Street, [pswich. Established 1833, 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS met thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. 





























Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





— 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
HE R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (of the Union- 


Castle Line) is chartered for a series of Cruises as follows :— 
£9 9s.—SOUTHAMPTON, LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, 
ALGIERS, and MARSEILLES. February 18th to March 2nd. 
£26 58.~MARSEILLES, AJACCIO, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, CRETE, NAPLES, MARSEILLES. 
March 4th to April 5th. 
Fall particulars from Dr. H. S, LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N W. 





ROTAVA, ALWAYS SUMMER. NO FOG. 
GRAND HOTEL HUMBOLDT. Ist Class. Magnificent 
TENERIFE. Scenery. Sea Bathing all year. Passages and Rooms 


booked and all information free from— 
CANARY AGENCY (S,), 11 Adam Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








————_ 


IMPERIAL 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


1909. 
Great White City, Shepherd’s Bush, 


LONDON, W. 
MAY TO OCTOBER. 


The Special Products and Resources of All Nations, 
including Displays of the Famous Health and Pleasure 
Resorts of the World. Historical Exhibits showing the 
Progress of Aerial Navigation, Mechanical Engineering, 
Automobiles, Light, Palace of Latest Inventions, &c., &c. 


CONCERTS BY FIVE MILITARY BANDS (British and Forcign), 
SUPERB ILLUMINATIONS. FIREWORK DISPLAYS. 
THE GREAT STADIUM, Seating 80,000 Persons. 
INTERNATIONAL SPORTS AND ATHLETIC MEETINGS. 


APPLICATIONS for EXHIBIT SPACE, CONCESSIONS, &c., 
should be made to THE SECRETARY, 
Imperial International Exhibition, Shepherd’s Bush, London, W, 


WINTER CRUISES 


To 
SUNNY CLIMES, 
FOR HEALTH OR PLEASURE, 
BY CUNARD STEAMERS 


To SPAIN, ALGIERS, MALTA, EGYPT, 
THE DELICHTFUL ADRIATIC, AND ITALY. 


*‘Carpathia’ and ‘ Slavonia’ sail from Liverpool on 16th February 
and 3rd March respectively. Passengers may return by either of those 
magnificent ships, ‘Caronia’ and ‘Carmania.’ 
Apply to Cunard Line, Liverpool; London, 93 Bishopsgate Street, E.C,; 
29-30 Cockspur Street, 8.W.; or Paris, 2 bis Rue Scribe. 
MAIL 














R. M. S. P.—_ THE ROYAL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





SPECIAL TOURS, JANUARY—MARCH. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


60 days, £65; 75 days, £275, 
For Tilustrated Booklet aud full particulars apply as above. 


MURRAY’S SEEDS. 
MURRAY’S SEEDS. 
Interesting Catalogue free. 


JAMES MURRAY and SONS, 
Seed and Bulb Growers, DEPTFORD, LONDON, 











S.E. 





A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

rms. These Foods safeguard children trom Diarrhea and Digestive 

froubies so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 





AUTHORS’ AGENCY. |*K” 
Established 1879. 
Interests of authors capatly represented ; thirty 
jyeurs’ practical experience. Agreements for 
publishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 


“K"’ Agent, 





€6 K” 


BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
Where there ts no “ K” Boot 
aque any high-class Store wil obtain from 
“K" Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England, 


SHOES. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Print 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with ect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, rul or plain. 
Authors should note that Tus LeapENHaLL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS, by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 








A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 





PHENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 








Cheques and Money Orders payable to JoHN Baker. 


Street. 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to JoHn Baxer, of 1 Wellington 
Business letters should be addressed to Tue Pusuisugr, “Spectator” Ofice, 


ead Offices : 
19 & 70 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
EstasLisxED i782, 
FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 

FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BUBGLARY, &c, 

Yotal Assets exceed ...0....... 00.0068 000 
Claims Paid exceed 
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YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. Itis as natural to 
be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, all 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
ofthe transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law. 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Densmore. 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
_ SALT 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our acts our angels are, for good or iil, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





CAUTION. 
Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'’S ‘FRUI1 
SALT’ Without it you have the sincerest fourm of flattery— 
IMITATION, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENC (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E, 





LATE AGAIN. Whether it’s the train 
or a friend late for that appointment, just 
smoke a Lockyer’s “PALM BRAND” 


Cigarette. It is so exquisite, time will 
fly, and it will soothe your angry 
thoughts. There is just a little difference 


between Lockyer’s Palm Brand and any 
other, but that little makes all the 
difference. All High-class Tobacconists 
sell Lockyer’s ‘‘PALM BRAND” 
Cigarettes 10 for 6d., 20 for 1s, 100 for 
ss. Or send 2s. 6d. for a 50 Trial 
Tin (post-free) to the sole makers, 
Lockyer & Co., 12-14 Bath Street, City 
Road, London, E.C. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 


Price 6d. per 10z. packet. 
I/- per 2 oz. tin. 2/- per 4 oz. tin. 








USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication, 
British or Foreign, post-free, promptly. Low prices. Iuimeuse stocks. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. Violin Catalogue, 25,000 publications, post- 
free 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.; aud Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 


Ehrmann Brothers’ 
SENSATIONAL SALE 





21,000 BOTTLES AND 
6,000 HALF-BOTTLES 


DEUTZ & GELDERMANN 


HIGHEST CLASS 


1900 VINTAGE CHAMPACNE 


(EXTRA DRY) 


99/6 


With an allowance of 6d. per dozen on not less than 6 dozen, and 
1/- per dozen on not less than 12 dozen. The quantity for disposal at 
the above price is limited, and when exhausted cannot be replaced. 





At the 
unprecedented 


( per Dozen. 
low price of 





In pursuance of our policy to place the public in 
possession of high-class Champagne of best Brands at a 
reasonable price (as distinct from the extravagant prices 
usually charged) we now bring the following important 
and unprecedented purchase and offer to your 
notice. 


Messrs. Deutz & Geldermann have been prevailed 
upon to sell, and we have purchased for cash at a most 
reasonable price, 21,000 Bottles and 6,000 Half-Bottles 
(being the whole remainder of their stock in France of this 
high-class Champagne), at a figure enabling us to offer it 
to the Public at the unprecedented low price of 59/6 per 
Dozen, Half-Bottles G/- extra per Two Dozen 
Half-Bottles. 


This “Grand Vin Choisi” of the famous 1900 Vintage 
is of unexcelled quality and a perfect specimen of this 
Vintage. It has beautiful flavour, fine vinosity, is in 
splendid condition, and guaranteed free from ullages. 


The whole quantity is now in our London Stock 





Wine of so well known a Brand and so fine a 
quality and Vintage is usually sold to the Public 
at about 84/- per dozen. 


Admirers of fine Champagne should not miss this 
opportunity, which is not likely to occur again. 





ORDER FORM. 





siomicnsinnnice doz. 1900 Deutz & Geldermann 
Bottles per doz. 59/6 | | 
‘nected doz. 1900 Deutz & Geldermann 
¢-Bottles per 24/2 65/6 | 
Cheque enclosed £ 
8. 
Be ee eT oe a ee 
BEEP GOB o6cccccccccscosccccscecesccscccsesccesccsecvcces 
GE viscciccinsccnnsdbciincimeiinnuell ° 
To 
EHRMANN’ BROTHERS, 
43, 44, & 47 FINSBURY SQUARE, 


L_NOON, E.C. 





i 


Publishers of the “ Pink List,” giving lowest current Wholesale 
Market Prices of all notable Brands. 
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The Subscription List is Now Open, and will Close at or before Noon on Saturday, 30th January, 1909. 


STATE OF NORTH BORNEO. 





Issue of Capital by THE BRITISH NORTH BORNEO COMPANY 


(incorporated by Royal Charter under the Great Seal 1st November, 


1881). 


The Company holds Sovereign and Territorial rights over the whole of the State of North Borneo, the area of which is estimated 


at some 31,000 square miles. 


The Government of the State, which was created a British Protectorate in 1888, is vested in the Court 


of Directors. The “terms of protectorate ” are set out in full at the end of the Prospectus. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL 


£2,000,000, 


Divided into 2,000,000 Shares of £1 each. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital 
and Bonds 


5&5 per Cent. Debentures 


£950,741. 
£461,600. 





COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
Sir CHARLES J. JESSEL, Bart., Chairman. 
Vice-Admiral Sir BOUVERIE F. OLARK, K.C.B. 
EDWARD DENT, Esq. - 
The ge ELPHINSTONE. 


J. A, MAITLAND . 
RIDGEWAY, G.C.M.G., K.0.B., K.C.S.L 
C.B. 


Rt. Hon. Sir J. W 
Maj..Gen. Bir ALFRED E. TURNER, K. 
WILLIAM O. COWIE, Esq., Managing Director. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES.—HARINGTON G. FORBES, Esq., 37, Thread- 
needle-street, London, E.O. 
BANKERS.—MARTIN’S BANK, LIMITED, 68, Lombard-street, London, E.d. 
SOLICITORS.—Messrs. STEPHENSON, HARWOOD AND OO., 31, Lombard. 
street, London, E.C. 

BROKERS.—Messrs. LAURENCE, SONS AND GARDNER, 13, Copthall- 


court, London, E.C. 
AUDITORS.—Messrs. TURQUAND, YOUNGS AND CO., 41, Ooleman-street, 
London, E 





ISSUE, AT PAR, of 649,259 SHARES of £1 EACH, 


Leaving for future issue £400,000 of the £2,000,000 Capital authorised by 
the Company's Deed of Settlement, which was approved by the Lords of her 
late Majesty’s Privy Council. 

These Shares, which will rank for Dividend from the date of Allotment 
on the amount for the time being paid up, are payable as follows :— 


6s. per Share on Application. 
6s. te » Allotment. 
6s. “ » April 30, 1909. 
5s. » June 30, 1909. 


" ied 
By virtue of the Company’s Charter and Deed of Settlement the liability 
of Shareholders is limited to the amount unpaid on their Shares. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The objects of the Court of Directors in making this issue are: (1) to pro- 
vide more capital for the further development of the Company's Territory ; 


(2) to redeem the £461,600 outstanding Five per Cent. Debentures and Bonds, 
the interest on which (after redemption) will be available for dividend 
purposes 

The Revenue of the Company is ‘mainly derived from Customs, Licences, 
Excise Duties, Land Sales, and Harbour Dues 

The following table of Revenue and Expenditure (chargeable to Revenue 
Account) will show the progress of the Company during recent years :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. Surplus. Dividend. 

£ £ s. d. : 8. per cent. 
1901 66,581 10 11 §2,38416 9 .. 14,1914 2 .. 2 
1902 76,442 9 4 69,041 11 6 .. 17,400 17 10 2 
1905 84,709 17 0 61,989 8 0 .. 22,720 9 0 2 
1904 98,178 5 6 67,838 4 8 30,40 010 2 
1905 113,56 9 2 73,748 17 2 39,606 12 0 3 
1906 140,262 17 10 87,787 11 4 62,475 6 6 3 
1907 145,816 4 6 9290710 4 .. 52,908 14 2 4 

The sum standing in the hooks of the Company to the credit of Profit ana 
Loss Account, as shown by the last Balance-sheet, was £134,201 11s. Od. 


While the foregoing figures give investors some indication of the import 
ance of the Oompany’s undertaking at its present stage of development, its 
Imperial nature, the potential value of its property, and its future revenue- 
exrning possibilities can be better appreciated by a careful study of the 
following list of the Company’s principal assets :— 

1. Sovereign rights, under which the Company is empowered to frame and 
enforce Laws, to fix Customs and other Tariffs, and to Levy Taxes for 
Revenue purposes within the State of North Borneo. 

2. Territorial righte over the whole of the State, the area of which is 
estimated at some 31,000 square miles (about the eize of Ireland), and a large 

rtion of which is suitable for the cultivation of Rubber and high-class 

obacco. The Coast-line of the Company’s Territory, which is approximately 
900 miles in extent, is indented with several excellent harbours. 

3. The marketable timber on the land—estimated by Mr. Henry Walker, 
the Company’s Commissioner of Lands, at not less than 50,000,000 tons. 

4. One mtth share of the profits of the British Borneo Exploration Company, 
Limited, which has been granted the exclusive right for fifty years to 
search a minerals on condition that £10,000 per annum is spent on 

cting. 

5. A fully-equipped metre gauge Railway 125 miles in length. 

6. About 800 milea oi Telegraph and Telephone lines. 

7. Numerous Public Works, auch as Government Offices, Officers’ and Police 
Quarters, Hospitals, Jetties, etc. 

The whole of the above assets of the Company, as shown by the last 
Balance Sheet, stood in its books at the eum of £1,450,925 only. 

Aesieattions may be made on the accompanying form and forwarded, 
together with the amount payable on application, to the Bankere of the 
Oompany, Martin's Bank, Limited, 68, Lombard-street, London, E.C. 

Failure to pay any instalment, when due, will render all previous pay- 
ments liable to forfeiture. If no allotment is made, the deposit will be 
returned in full, and if only a portion of the amount applied for is allotted, 
the balance of the deposit will be applied towards payment of the amount 
due = ae ae wy Kan I A be veturned. 

A brokerage 0: . per are wi e paid by the Company on all 
allotted on applications by the public, bearing Brokers’, , ~ &4 hy an 
aprroved Agents’ Stamps. 

e Company's Shares already issued are quoted on the London Stock 
Exchange, and application will be made in due course for a quotation of the 
Shares of this Issue. 

Copies of the Company’s Charter, Deed of Settlement, and Supplementary 
Deed of Settlement may he seen at the Offices of the Solicitors of the Com- 
= a Stephenson, Harwood, and Co., 31, Lombard Street, Lon- 
don. E.O. 

Forms of Application may be obtained at the offices of the Company, 37, 
Threadneedle Street. London, E.C.; from Martin’s Bank, Ltd., 68, Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.; and from Messrs. Laurence, Sons, and Gardner, 13, 
Copthall Court, London, F.C. 

London, January 26, 1909. 

TERMS OF qpecucecnase. 
itl 


e. 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT AND THE 
BRITISH NORTH BORNEO COMPANY. 
Preamble. 
Whereas by virtue of certain grants and commissions from the Sultans, 


Ohiefs, and Rulers of the territories in North Borneo herei 





| and by other lawful means, all rights of sovereignty over the said terri- 
tories are vested in the British North Borneo Company : ; 

And whereas by her Majesty’s Royal Charter of Incorporation, bearing 
date the lst day of November, 1881, the Company was authorised and em- 
powered to assume the Government of the said territories subject to the 
conditions in the said Charter contained : ait 

And whereas the said territories are now governed and administered by 
the Company as an independent State, hereinafter referred to as “ the State 
of North Borneo ”’ : 
| And whereas the Company have represented to her Majesty’s Government 
| the desire of that State to be placed under the protection of her 
| Majesty the Queen, under the conditions hereinafter mentioned, it is herep, 

agreed and declared as follows :— 

ARTICLE I. 
Description of Territories , ; 
| The State of North Borneo comprises the ter~:tories specified in the said 
Royal Charter, and such other territories as the Smee have acquired, or 
may hereafter acquire, under the provisions of Article XV. of the said Charter. 
ARTICLE Il. 
North Borneo to be a “ Protected Independent State.” 

The State of North Borneo shall continue to be governed and administered 
as an independent State by the Company in conformity with the provisions 
of the said Charter, under the protection of Great Britain; but such pro- 
tection shall confer no right on fer Majesty's Government to interfere with 
the internal administration of that State further than is provided herein or 
by the Charter of the Company. 

ARTICLE III. 
Relations with Foreign States. 

The relations between the State of North Rorneo and all foreign States, 
including the State of Brunei and of Sarawak, shall be conducted by Her 
Majesty's Government, or in accordance with its direction; and if any 
difference should arise between the Government of North Borneo and that 
of any other State, the Company, ae representing the State of North Borneo, 
agrees to abide by the decision of Her Majesty's Government, and to take 
all necessary measures to give effect thereto. 

ARTIOLE IV. 
British Oonsular Officers. 

Her Majesty’s Government shall have the right to establish British Con- 
sular Officers in any part of the said territories, who ll receive exequature 
in the name of the Government of North Borneo. They shall enjoy whatever 
privileges are usually granted to Consular Officers, and they s be entitled 
to hoist the British flag over their residences and public offices. 

ARTICLE V. 
National and Most-favoured Nation Treatment. 

British subjects, commerce, and shipping shall enjoy the eame rights, 
privileges and advantages as the subjects, commerce and shi g of the 
most-favoured nation, ag well as any other rights, privileges and advantages 
which may be enjoyed by the subjects, commerce and shipping of the State 


of North Borneo. 
ARTICLE VI. 
Alienation of Territory. 

No cession or other alienation of any part of the territory of the State 
of North Borneo shall be made by ite Government to any foreign State, or 
the subject or citizens thereof, without the consent of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but this restriction shall not apply to ordinary grants or leases 
of lands or houses to private individuals for purposes of residence, agricul- 
ture, commerce, or other business. 

_ In witness whereof the Undersigned have signed the present Agreement 
in_ duplicate and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at London, the 12th day of May, 1888. 


d.8.) “ _ SAL anny. 
nm be of the British North Bo Company), 
(..8.) (Signed) RUTHERFORD ALOOCK. . 





THIS FORM MAY BE USED. 
The British North Borneo Company. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. See 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 


To the Directors of THE BRITISH NORTH BORNEO COMPANY. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your 6 


——y Street, sane, the sum of £2. .....— =~ 88 @ de t of 5s. 
per Share on application for.................. Shares of £21 each in ti bove 
Company, referred to in the Prospectus dated January 26, 1909, Pease 


you to allot to me such shares, and I hereby agree to accept the same, or any 

smaller number that you may allot to me, on the terms of the said Proepec- 

tus, a5 peas < | py “> + price and otherwise, 
ubject to the 8 0 ement of t m ° 

register me as the holder thereof. a 


Sy Ge GUE Seteeserid etch events acckinsdtensscndstadsinesdmen 
Address 
Description 


Date Gndnines 60400 Gh us Genco ehennebeeben sean eressoen 
(These particalars must be written legibly.) 


et Oe ee me me ee ee 








MEIN endspbthendicncitsdbtterenshesnsndaamnenio 
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London & County Banking Company, 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1836.) Limited. 


CAPITAL £8,000,000, IN 100,000 SHARES OF £80 EACH. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - £2,000,000 | RESERVE FUND - £1,650,000 


DIRECTORS. 

CHARLES JOHN HEGAN, Esq. 
WILLIAM EGERTON HUBBARD, Esq. 
Sir THOMAS JACKSON, Bart. 

WM. McKEWAN, Esq. (Honorary Director). 





The Hon. Sir ERIC BARRINGTON, EK.C.B. 
JOHN ANNAN BRYCE, Esq., M.P. 
JOHN JAMES CATER, . 
ERNEST HALIBURTON CUNARD, Esq. SW 
The Bt. Hov. The VISCOUNT GOSCHEN. | OSWALD CECIL MAGNIAC, Esq. 
CHARLES SEYMOUR GRENFELL. Esq. WILLIAM GAIBR RATHBONBD, Esq. 
CHARLES JAMES CATER SCOTT, Esq. 
Country Manager 
Wits Grorer Grisste, 
Chief Accountant. Secretary. 
THEOPHILUS James CARPENTER, Epear Francis Rosinsox. 


HEAD OFFICE - 21 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
FOREIGN BRANCH - 80 CORNHILL, E.C. 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 16908. 


ASSETS. 
& 8. 





Chief Inspector. 


Head Office Manager. ; 
pe Prayx Witiium Howert. 


Herman Bicuarp Wrart. 
Deputy Head Office Manager. 
Frepenick James BakTHORPE. 








LIABILITIES, 


Capital—Subscribed £8,000,000 
100,000 Shares of £80 each, £20 paid 2,000,000 
Reserve Fund ... ove ove a | { 
Investments Depreciation Fund ... 150,000 
Current, Deposit, and other 
Accounts, including provision 
for contingencies ... oes os 
Acceptances for Customers 
Contingent Liability on 
Endorsements ... £303,933 
below 


. da 
Cash— 
In hand and at 
Bank of England 8,171,200 9 5 
At Call and Short 
Notice .. 4,169,735 0 0 
Bills Discounted 
Inuvestments— 
Consols (of which 
£557,000 is lodged 
for Public <Ac- 
counts) and other 
Securities of, or 
guaran 
the 


coo F 


12,340,935 9 5 
- 6,524,414 2 1 








m_ oO 
~ 
— 
a 


Rebate on Bi!ls not du 


‘ 19,616 10 1 
Profit aud Loss Balance, as 


ys 
British 
Government... 6,060,443 13 5 
Indian Govern- 
ment Stock, and 
Indian Govern- 
ment Guaran- 
teed Railway 
Stocks and De- 
bentures ... ooo 
Colonial Govern- 
ment Securities, 
British Corpora- 
tion Stocks, and 
British Railway 
Debenture 
Stocks... --. 2,010,055 
Other Investments 79,890 


802,699 15 0 


10 5 
79 








8,952,889 6 7 
++. 19,931,567 12 7 


Advances to Cus- 

tomers, &. ... woe ase 
Liability of Cus- 

tomers for accept- 

ances, as per 

contra . ose 


“ 3,049,981 19 3 
Bank Premises 


781,084 12 4 


251,580,873 2 3 





£51,580,873 2 3 





Dr. Profit and Loss Soccune Fer the Year ended 31st December,1908. Cr. 
s. d. 8. 
To interest paid to Customers .. 264,751 13 11 | By Balance brought forward from 
Salaries and all other Expeuses, in- 3lst December, 1907... a -. 101,446 9 7 
cluding Income Tax on Profits Gross Profit for the Year, after 
and Salaries, and Auditors’ and making Provision for Bad Debts 
Directors’ Remuueration ... .-. 695,792 0 1 and Contingencies, and including 
Rebate on Bills not due, carried to Rebate £43,730 19s. 2d. brought 
New Account ... = * . 19,616 10 1 from 3lst December last ... ---l, 507,892 7 11 
Interim Dividend for Half-year 
ended 30th June, at 20 per cent. 
perannum ..., om sia .. 200,000 0 0 
Bank Premises Account 75,000 0 0 
Reserve Fund ... om ons -. 580,000 0 0 
Dividend for Half- 
Year ended Sist 
Dec., at 20 per cent. 
per anzum ma 2200,000 0 0 
Balance carried 
forward we 104,178 18 5 
—_— 304,178 13 5 








21,609,338 17 6 21,609,338 17 6 





E. H. CUNARD, H. BR. WYATT, Head Office Manager. 
GOSCHEN, Directors, W. G. GRIBBLE, Country Manager. 
W. G. BATHBONE, T. J. CARPENTER, Chief Accountant. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


We have examined the abové Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account dated Sist December, 
1908, with the Books and Vouchers, and certified Returns shewing the Cash Balances, Bills, and other 
amounts set forth. 

We have verified the Cash-Balance at the Bank of England, and the various Investments of the Bank, 
and have received all the information and explanation we have required. 

In our opinion the Balance-sheet and Protit aud Loss Account are properly drawn up so as to exhibit 
a true and eorrect view of the state of the Company's affairs accordiug to the best of our information and 
the explanations given to us, and as shewn by the Books “ — pany. 

. GRANT, 

16th January, 1909, THOS. HORWOOD, } Auditors. 

STUART PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE 





Currext Accounts are opened on the usual terms. Facilities are given Customers at any Brauch for 
the transfer of money to or irom any other Branch 

Deposit Accounts.—Suins of £10 and upwards are received on deposit at Interest, subject to notice of 
Withdrawal, or by special agreement, iu accordance with the usual custom. 

Purcuase anv Sa.e of Stocks and Shares effected. Divipenns, Annuities, &., received. 

Tax Agency or Forsien anv Country Bangs is undertaken, and every description of Banking business 


transac 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


Currencr Drarrs, Crrcvnar Nores and Lerrers or Crepit are issued, and TeLecrariiic Traysrers 
made to all parts of the World. 
Arrrxovep Foreign Drarts are purchased, and Collections undertaken. 
Pn toe Crxgpits are established, and every facility given for tue handling of Documents to or 
ma 


THE 


‘LITTLE TREASURE’ 
SERIES. 


4d. each volume, in paper covers, 
6d. each, in cloth. 


MOTHER AND CHILD 
By CONSTANCE NANKIVELL. 


“There is not aword in it which we cannot 
heartily endorse.”—Yorkshtre Herald. 


A BOOK OF SIMPLE 


REMEDIES. 
By FLORENCE STACPOOLE. 2 Parts 


A HEALTHY HOME 


HOW TO KEEP IT. 
A Book for Everybody. 
By FLORENCE STACPOOLE. 2 Parts 


SIMPLE CONTINENTAL DISHES. 
By A. MASSINGBERD. 


OUR CHILDREN’S BOOK OF PLAYS. 
By WILHELMINA ROOPER and EVELYN 
GROGAN. 2 Parts. 


“ Admirably designed for being played and 
enjoyed by children."’—Scotsman. 


THE YOUNG STANDARD-BEARER 
RECITER. 
Edited by Mrs. BULLEY. 
“Very cheap and very handy.’’—Guardian, 


RECITATIONS FOR RECREATIONS. 
Collected by Mrs. TREBECK. 2 Parts. 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. 2 Parts. 
By M. COOPER. 


“Well written, amusing plays, which need no 
special scenery or dresses.”"—School Guantian, 


THE LITTLE TREASURE BOOK. 
A Selection of Pooms and Hymns for 
Reading and Recitation. 
Edited by M. BRAMSTON, 


*“ Just the little book to give to the elder and 
more thoughtful members of a Girls’ Guild or a 
Communicants’ Class.”"—Guardian. 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON COOKERY. 
By ALICE MASSINGBERD. 
“A most fascinating little work.” —Queen, 


THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. 
By K. T. PURDON. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. 


By JOSEPHA CRANE. Illustrated. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL, 
By Mrs. F. YORKE SMITH. 


* Every housewife should read and keep wf her.” 
—Ou 


ook. 
ON MINIATURE AND WINDOW 


GARDENING. 
By PH@BE ALLEN. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR HOMES. 
By A. M. ALEXANDER. 


“One of the best and ‘safest little guides that.we 
lave ever come across.’’—Hospital, 


A List of Plays and Dialogues for 
Children will be forwarded + ost-free. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 





The Officers of the Bank are bound to Secrecy. 


3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 
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THE ‘BLACKWOOD’ 
NATIONAL PROVINGIAL BANK OF ENGLAND) 7 reenvsny consin 

LIMITED. ae ee 
A Cateran in Calcutta. By Granearty, 

Oxford, Past and Present. 
CAPITAL—Paid up £3,000,000 By the Warprn or Wanuam Cottage, 

Unealled gue on pe 2,300,000 Sir Thomas Overbury. 

Reserve Liability .. ... 10,600,000 Ry Consus Womezn, 
Some Memories of My Spare Time. 
Subscribed Capital £15,900,000 The Commune—How I Got Out of Paris— 








RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), 22,350,000. 





Directors. 


Colin Frederick Campbell, Esq. 
Maurice Otho Fitzgerald, Esq. 
William Henry Neville Goschen, Esq. 
Claude Villiers Emilius Laurie, Esq. 
Francis Charles Le Marchant, Esq. 
The Right Hon. The Ear] of Lichfield. 


Sir James Lyle Mackay, G.C.M.G., K.C.1.E. 
George Forbes Malcolmson, Esq. 
William Robert Moberly, Esq. 

Selwyn Robert Pryor, Esq. 

Thomas George Robinson, Esq. 

Robert Wigram, Esq. 


Joint General Managers. 


Robert T. Haines, Esq. 


Thomas Estall, Esq. 


D. J. H. Cunnick, Esq. 


Solicitors. 


Ernest James Wilde, Esq. 


Walter Edward Moore, Esq. 





BALANCE SHEET, 


CaPITAL :— LIABILITIES. £ 


6. 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s, 

paid ee ee ee oe 420,000 0 0 

215,000 Shares of £60each,£12paid 2,580,000 0 0 

3,000,000 0 0 

00 


RESERVE FUND .. ee we +. 2,360,000 
Current, it, and other Accounts, 
including rebate on Bills not due, 
provision for bad and doubtful 


debts, contingencies, &c. .. .. 59,965,659 8 9 
Acceptatices and Endorsements of 
Foreign Bills on account of Cus- 
tomers .. ee oe oe -- 746359 0 8 
SS 


ParoriT AND Loss ACCOUNT :— 
Balance of Profit and Loss Ac- 
count, including £81,839 88. 9d. 
brought from year 1907 .. +» 607,690 6 4 
Pe ee 


Less Interim Dividend, 8 per cent. 


paid in August last es +.» 240,000 0 0 

» Dividend of 9 per cent. payable 
6th February next ee -» 270,000 0 0 
610,000 0 0 
———— 
97590 6 4 








265,459,608 15 9 


31st December, 1908. 
Cas :— ASSETS, £ ad 
At Bank of England and at Head 
Office and Branches .. +» 10,355,939 11 11 
At Call and Short Notice., 3,984,994 7 10 
14,340,933 19 
INVESTMENTS :— d. ~ ° 
English Government 
Securities .. -- 8,950,633 6 8 
(Of which £115,500 
is lodged for 
public accounts) 


Indian and Colonial 
Government Secu- 
rities; Debenture, 
Guaranteed, and 
Preference Stocks 
of British Rail- 
ways ; British Cor- 
poration and Water- 
works Stocks -. 5,864,709 13 9 

Canal, Dock, River 
Conservancy, and 
other Investments 309,143 13 11 

—————-15, 134,486 
Liability of Customers for Accept- nosis 
ances, &c.,as per Contra .,. os 
Bills Discounted, Loans, &c. .. +» 34,607,483 15 11 
Bank PremisesinLondonandCountry 63,345 5 1 





£65,459,608 15 9 








M. O. FITZGERALD, 
G. F. MALCOLMSON, } Directors. 
ROBERT WIGRAM, 


R. T. HAINES, 
T. ESTAL 
D. J. 


L, } sin General Managers, 
H. CUNNICK, 





The National Provincial Bank of England Limited, having numerous branches in 
England and Wales, as well as Agents and Correspondents at home and abroad, affords 
great facilities to its customers, who may have money transmitted to the credit of 
‘their Accounts through any of the Branches, free of charge. 


At Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, Deposits are received and interest allowed 
thereon at the rates advertised by the Bank in the London newspapers from time to 
time, and Current Accounts are conducted on the usual terms. 


At the Country Branches, Current Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and all 


other Banking business conducted. 


The Bank undertakes the Agency of Privateand Joint Stock Banks, also the Purchase 
and Sale of all British and Foreign Stocks and Shares, and the collection of Dividends, 


Annuities, &c. 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principal towns abroad, are 


issued for the use of Travellers. 


The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards the transactions of its 


customers. 


Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Corre- 
spondents, may be had on application at the Head Office, and at any of the Bank’s 
Branches. 








A Heavy Bombardment—** Domestic Fury 
and Fierce Civil Strife’—An Interview 
with the Emperor—Bazaine—My Book 
Suppressed. 
By General the Right Hon. 
Sir Henry Braccensvey, G.C,B, 
From Sham to the Cities of Salih. 
By F. G. CLremow, M.D, 
Boswell. 
The New June.—LIII.-LXI. 
By Henry Newnotr, 
At a Turkish Election. 
Musings without Method. 
Democracy True and False—Compulsory 
Training—A National Spirit—The Power 
of the Navy—What We have to Lose— 
Thrift, Public and Private. 


The Tangle in India. 
By Sir C. H. T. Crostuwarte, K.C.8,1, 


These be Your Gods, O Israel! 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD anp SONS, 
EDINBURGH axp LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 











FEBRUARY. 
Lorv Morter’s Inpian Rerorms. By Sir Charles 
A. Elliott, K.C.S.I. (formerly Lieutenant- 


Governor of Bengal). 
San Fees or Land Vaturs. By Harold Cox, 


Tue Attitupg or Scrence To Tue Unvusvat: a 
Rerty To Proresson Newcoms. By Sir 
Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. 

Waat SHouLtp THE GoverNMENT Do? By Harold 
Spender. 

Tux Lost Empire or Enotanp (?) By Walter 
Frewen Lord. 

Tus Prevention oF Crime Act. By Sir Robert 
Anderson, K.C.B. (late Assistant Commissioner 
of Police of the Metropolis). 

Ovr Conscripts aT Cricy. By G. G. Coulton. 

Tue Reat Larcavio Heary. By Mrs. Arthur 
Kennard. 

An “INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT” SCHEME, 
By Miss Edith Sellers. 

British Work For Buxitish Workers, By J, 
Eliis Barker. 

By Basil 


Divorce versus Computsory CELrpacy, 

= By Ch 

HE Messina Earntuquaks. By Charles Davi 
Se.D., F.G.S. _ 

Maceir: a SxetcH From Lire. By Mrs. Cecil 
—. 

Ferm MENDELSSOnN-BarTHoLpr. By Miss A. E. 
Keeton. 


A German View or toe ANGLO-German PrRoslem, 
By C. S. Goldman. 


London: 
Spottiswoope & Co., Lrp., 5 New Street Square, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
igher 





Per Dozen. 
Bots. j- Bots, 


1 
wine usually sold at much ve ws 


prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wive meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
whe like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriages 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Caces 
ont Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
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No. III. - - NOW READY - - 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


Vol. I. 


FEBRUARY, 1909. 


Gerhart Hauptmann. 
W.B. Yeats. 
Walter De La Mare. 
J. Marjoram. 

John Galsworthy. 


The Island of 
Typhoéus. 


1, MODERN POETRY - 


2. NORMAN DOUGLAS 


3. H. GRANVILLE 

BARKER - Georgiana,—I. 
Some Reminiscences. 
—III. 


y. JOSEPH CONRAD - 


g. 3. SATURIN - - - - Ivan—“ Isvoschik.” 


The Virgin of the Seven 


6. VERNON LEE - - - 
: Daggers.—Conclusion. 


7.H.G. WELLS - - - Tono-Bungay. 


8 THE MONTH. 


Editorial.—The Functions of the Arts 
the Republic. III. Music. 


in 


Political and Diplomatic.—The Empire. I. A.M., 
India. II. SYED SIRDAR ALI KHAN, The 
Present Discontent in India. III. G. EGRE- 
MONT, The Desert of Australia. 


Reviews.—“ Orthodoxy,” by G. K. Chesterton, 
reviewed by R. A. SCOTT-JAMES. 


Communications. — From Messina, by O. 
ROSSETTI AGRESTI; Balance-sheet of a 
Twenty-five-acre Holding, by F. E. GREEN. 





DUCKWORTH & CO., Henrietta St., W.C. 





NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


February, 1909. 


Episodes of the Month 
A Diplomatic Reminiscence By AMATEUR 


The Educational Imbroglio—A Criticism and a 
Suggestion. . , By VISCOUNT LLANDAFF 


War at the Present Day (reproduced from the 
“Deutsche Revue”). . . By * * ® 


The Ex-Landlords of Ireland 
Communicated by LORD TENNYSON 


A Plea for More Bishops By the Rev. Chancellor LIAS, D.D. 


Canada and the British Navy 
By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY 


By Miss HELEN ZIMMERN 
By A. MAURICE LOW 
By Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B, 


Modern Antiques . 
American Affairs . . 
Transmutation 

By A. G, BOSCAWEN 
. By GEORGE HOOKHAM 


Tobacco-Growing in Ireland 
The Shakespearean Problem 


The New Reforms in India 
By Sir ARUNDEL ARUNDEL, EK.CS.1L 
(late Member of the Viceroy'’s Council) 
Greater Britain 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 
23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W. 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 
No. 518. FEBRUARY. 2s. 6d. 


THE TWO-POWER STANDARD. 
By Professor H. STANLEY JEVONS. 


INVASION CONSIDERED FROM THE 
NAUTICAL STANDPOINT. 
By MASTER MARINER. 
MESSINA. By LAWRENCE JERROLD. 
PROVIDENCE AND EARTHQUAKE, 
By THE EDITORS, 
MENDELSSOHN IN 1909. 
By ERNEST NEWMAN. 
TRADE UNIONS AND PARLIAMENTARY 
REPRESENTATION. 
I. By ARTHUR HENDERSON, M.P. 
Il. By J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P. 
THE LOVE OF WILD NATURE. 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
HISTORIC FACT AND CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE. By the Rev. W. B. SELBIE. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND THE INDIAN 
STUDENT. By TAU. 
GERMAN EMIGRATION AND THE EX- 
PANSION OF GERMANY. By J. 8. MANN, 
W-GES BOARDS. 
By the HEAD MASTER OF ETON. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: The Balkan Problem 
Solved; The European Conference ; 
Political Parties in the Ottoman 
Empire. By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: - 


The Centenary of Edgar Allan Poe. 
By EDMUND GOSSE. 

















Revicws of Books. 








London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON, 
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The Times Book Club, 


Booksellers and Librarians, 
376-384 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


The largest and most convenient Bookshop in the Worid 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 


All the best Books, English and Foreign, in every department 
of Literature. Books in Beautiful Bindings ; Editions d’Art; and 
second-hand books withdrawn from circulation in the Library. 

All Books supplied at the lowest prices. 
Bookbinding of every description undertaken. 
Catalogues of New 


b Purchase Dept. Telephone: No. 5394 Gerrard (three lines). 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Times Book Club,” London. 


or Second-hand Books post-free on request. 


Books to the value of £1 carriage free to any railway station in 
the United Kingdom. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDLA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Pur Sp number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOG UED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lowpos. Codes; Umicops and ABQ 


140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Czenrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrarr 3601), w., LONDON. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most 
valuable Medicine ever discovered, and is 
unrivalled as a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis. It acts like a Charm in 
Diarrhoea and Dysentery, and is the only 
palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism. 














Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 
Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chloro- 
dyne. The Original and Only Genuine. 


For Coughs and Colds. 


A DAM S?S ae cern hesitation in recommending is 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.”"—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Boots, Patent 
seat'varnished &Enameliea goods, POLISH. 
__MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. | 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £70,000,000. 


BRAMPTON Motor Chains 
FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 


JACKMAN and CoO.,, 
138 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Tel. No, 11468 CENTBAL; 














—— 


SECOND EDITION 
A GREAT novel in GREAT demand is 


a 
Priests of Progress 
By G. COLMORE. 
It throws a searching ray of light on a great public question. 


The Spectator says :—“ The book is powerfully written, and its subject 
demands attention.” 


NEW 6/- 
DID SHE DO RIGHT? 
THE TRICKSTER 
THE BROKEN SNARE LupwIie LEWIsoHN 
THE DREAM AND THE WOMAN Tom GALLon 
THE LEVELLER ALEXANDER McARTHUR 
The CITY of the GOLDEN GATE EE. EvERETT-Green 
BANZAI! “ PARABELLUM” 
AN ADVENTURE IN EXILE RICHARD Durry 


Another Large Edition now ready. 


THE DEVIL IN LONDON. By Geo. R. Sims. 1s, net, 


STANLEY PAUL and CO., Clifford's Inn. 


NOVELS. 


A. J. Macponnety, 
G. B. Burem 





London : 








WHAT SHALL I GIVE? 


is a question often put in connection with Birthdays, Weddings, 
Christmas, New Yeur, aud many other occasions when the giving of 
presents is eustomury. And the question is not always easy to auswer 
satisfactorily, 


WHY NOT A PICTURE? 


Everybody likes pictures of some kind or other, and nothing can be 
more generally acceptable or appropriate than a framed PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE reproduction of the work of some favourite painter, 


AT THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 


will be found a selection of framed Autotypes sufficiently large and 
varied to suit the greatest diversities of taste. Ancient and Modern 
Art in all its phases is fully represented. 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 


are decorative in character and appeal to all lovers of art. Their 
reasonable price brings them within reach of the most modest pictare 
buyer. 

A Visit of Inspection is invited. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
(A few doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. FEBRUARY, 1909. 


ImperraL AND Fokrion Arrarrs: a Review or Contemporary INTERESTS, 
Hrs Masesty’s Mrvisters. By Auditor Tantum. 
Tue Reat History oF THr Near Eastern Crisis. By Vidi. 

Tue Beaten Trace. By W. Garrott Brown. 

Americans as Actors. By Bram Steker. 

Tur Writixves or Ma. W. B. Yeats. By E. M. D, 

AFLoaT oN THE TieRIs. By David Fraser. 

RELIGION AND Pouitics. By the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, D,D. 
Scurari, ALBANIA AND THE ConstTiTUTION. By Viator. 

Tue Heatine Powsr. By Mrs. St. Clair Stobart. 

SuGGESTIONS FoR A Paysicat THrory or Evo.utioy.—I. By Ignotus. 
PorTry AND THE StaGe. By Stephen Gwynn. 

Tue Fatigue or AnaTOLE France. By T. M. Kettle, 

Sir Epwarp Etear’s Srmpnony. By E. A. Baughan, 

Quesn Caroia.—II, By Louis Couperus. 


London: CHAPMAN anp HALL, 





Limited. 





NOW READY.—Royal 4to, whole bound cloth, pp. 300, price £1 11s. 6d, 
National Antarctic Expedition 1901-1904. 


ALBUM OF PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES 
WITH A PORTFOLIO OF PANORAMIC VIEWS. 


Album contains 165 Plates with descriptive lette 
Preface by Sir ARCHIBALD GE TIKI. Pres. 
Portfolio contains 24 Panoramic Sketches and two ™ 
Published  e: the. Royal Society. 
Sold by Messrs. HARRISON & 4 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.; 
and OLIVER & BOYD, Treedasie Court, Edinburgh. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Sichel’s Catherine de Medici, 16s., 

for 6s.; Hodgkin's Early English Pottery, 42s., for 25s. ; Clouston’ 3 
English Furniture and Makers of 18th Century, 10s, 6d., for és. 6d.; Dod’s 
Peerage, &c., 1904, 2ls., for 4e.; Chaffers’ Pottery and ‘Porcelain, 42s., for 
28s. 6d.; Lady Dilke's French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the 18th 
Century, 28s., for 14s.; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 24s.; Ainsworth’s 
Novels, 20 vols., 0s. net, for 35s.; Harvie Brown's Travels of a Naturalist in 
Northern Europe, 2 vols., 63s., for 10s. 6d.; Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and 
Potters, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. ; Who's Who, 1907, "Ss. ; yg A Educator, 


t and 








8 vols., 308. 100,000 Books in Stock for Sale or Exchange. Plea state wants.— 

BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

Ret BARGAINS.—January Supplem Oatalogue 
of Publishers’ Remainders—Books new as published, but offered at 


Works of FICTION, 


one-third to half of 
J. GLAISHER, Bookseller, 


TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, &c. Keeténe— 
55 and 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


OOKS.—Who's Who, 1908, 4s. 6d. (cost 10s. net); Menpes 

World's Children, 8s. 6d. (cost 20s.) ; Chambers’s Encyclopwdia, 10 vols., 

joes ' £3 oye —— s oe oe Lib, t= oe ES 10s. (cost £15). 

talogues free e y everything. wan ht. List 
of wants free.—HOLL LLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Bi oe. 
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READY TO-DAY. 


DR. HASTINGS’ ONE-VOLUME 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


This is an entirely new and original 
work, and is NOT a condensation of 
his great five-volume Dictionary. All 
the Articles have been prepared by 
specialists and bear their signatures, 
andthe whole Dictionary is thoroughly 
abreast of present-day scholarship. 


ONE THOUSAND PAGES, with Maps, - &c. 
Printed on light paper and handsomely bound. 


IN HALF-LEATHER. 


25/- net 


IN CLOTH BINDING. 


20 = net. 


—PRICE— 


A New and Complete Prospectus 
may be had from any Bookseller 
or from the Publishers ° . 





THE BACKGROUND OF THE GOSPELS; 


Or, Judaism in the Period between the Old and New 
Testaments. 

By Rev. W. FAIRWEATHER, M.A., Kirkcaldy, Author of 
“Origen and Greek Patristic Theology,” &c. 8s. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER 
AND HIS DUTIES. 


By J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D., Principal Emeritus of West- 
minster College, Cambridge. 6s. net. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT; 


Or, The Place of the Old Testament Documents in the 
Life of To-day. 


By Prof. W. G. JORDAN, M.A., Queen’s University, Canada, 


[Nearly ready. 
THE TESTS OF LIFE: 
A Study of the First Epistie of St. John. 
By Rev. ROBERT LAW, B.D., Edinburgh. The Kerr Lectures. 
{Nearly ready. 
THE GREEK AND EASTERN CHURCHES. 


By Principal W. F. ADENEY, D.D., Manchester. (New Volume 
“ International Theological Library.”) 12s. 


THE BIBLE OF NATURE. 


By Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., University of 
Aberdeen. 4s. 6d. net. 





THE ATHENZUM, in:a review of Dr. HASTINGS’ 
ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
RELIGION ano ETHICS, 

says— 


“The general result of our examination enables us to say that 
the editor has risen to the height of his great undertaking. The 
work deserves the fullest and best encouragement which the 
world of readers and investigators can give it, and we hope that 
practical support will be granted to it in as full a measure as 
Dr. Hastings and the Publishers have a right to expect.” 


VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


In cloth binding, 28s. net. Also in 12 MONTHLY Parts, 
In half-morocco, 34s. net. 2s. 6d. net each. Parts 1-4 ready, 


Co of this great Work free. 


lata P. a + 
rr ts, 


T. & T. CLARK, 








38 George Street, Edinburgh. 


14 Paternoster Sq., London, 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 








Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


UNEMPLOYMENT: a Problem of Industry. 
By W.H. BEveRIDGE, Stowell Civil Law Fellow of University 
College, Oxfori; formerly Sub-Warden of Toynbee Hall. 8v¥o, 
7s. 6d. net. (Jnland postage 4d.) 

The object of this Volume is to combine a record of the 
principal facts of unemployment with a continuous argument 
as to the causes of unemployment. 





STALKS ABROAD: being some Record 
of the Sport obtained during a Two Years’ Tour 
round the World. By Harotp FRANK WALLAGE, F.ZS, 
With numerous Iliustrations by the Author and from Photo- 
graphs. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Jnland postage 5d.) 

“The book is rich in direct observation of these beasts iu their uatural 
homes and in animated accounts of hunting them. It hag a great number of 


capital photographs and drawings to illustrate it, and is sure to be read 
with a hearty interest by any keen sportsman.’*—Scotsman. 





THE SCOTTISH STAPLE AT VEERE: 


a Study in the Economic History of Scotland. By the 
late JoHN Davipson, M.A., D.Phil. (Edin.), sometime Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of New Brunswick, and 
ALEXANDER Gray, M.A. With 13 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s, 6d, 
net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

In this book an attempt has been made to give some qecount ‘of, the 
trading relations between Scotland and the Low Countzies.. The 
Scottish towns from an early date entered into agreements with a 
certain town in the Low Countries, whereby all Staple goods (that is, 
goods paying custom to the King) should be taken to that town and 
nowhere else. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF SELF-GOVERN.- 


MENT (England and Wales). By Eruis T. Powett, 
LL.B. (Lond.); B.Sc. (Econ. Lond.) ; Fellow of the Royal 
Historical Society ; Fellow of the Royal Economic Society ; of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Svo, 4s. 6d. net. (Jnland 
postage 4d.) 

This is a comprehensive survey, designed as a critical introduction 
to the detailed study of the electoral mechanism as the foundation of 
political power, and a potent instrument of intellectual and social 
evolution ; with practical suggestions for the increase of its efficiency. 














VECTORS AND VECTOR DIAGRAMS, 
Applied to the Alternating Current Circuit. With 
Examples on their Use in the Theory of Trans- 
formers, and of Single and Polyphase Motors, &c. 
By WILLIAM CRAMP, M.I.E.E. Consulting Engineer and 
Special Lecturer in Electrical Design in the Uniyersity of 
Manchester, & CHARLES F. SmitTu, M.I.E.E., Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., 
Whit. Schol., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering, the Univer- 
sity of Manchester. With 113 Diagrams. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 
(Inland postage 4d.) 








Text-Books of Physical Chemistry.— New Volume. 


THE THEORY OF VALENCY. By J. 
Newton Frienp, Ph.D. (Wiirz.), M.Sc. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION IN 1908. By Sara A. BursTaut, M.A., Head-Mistreas, 
Manchester High School for Girls, and Lecturer in Education 
in the University of Manchester, Author of “ English High 
Schools for Girls.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. (Jnland postage 4d.) 

This book is the outcome of a visit paid by the author to America 
in the winter of last year. 


THE WITNESS OF THE WILDERNESS: 
Bedawin Life in the Desert. Their Origin, History, 
Home Life, Strife, Religion, and Superstition, in 


their Relation to the Bible. By the Rev. G. Rosrnson 
Legs, B.A., F.R.G.5., Author of “Village Life in Paléstine.” 
With 28 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland 
postage 4d.) 











TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE SILVER 
LIBRARY. 


LYSBETH: a Tale of the Dutch. By 
H. R. HacGarp. With 26 Illustrations. Cheap Re-issue. 
New and Cheaper Impression. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Jnland 
postage 4d.) 


PEARL-MAIDEN : a Tale of the Fall of 


Jerusalem. By H. R. HaaGarp. Cheap Re-issue.. With 
16 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.. (Jaland postage 4d.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.O. 
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EVELEIGH NASH’S 
NEW BOOKS... 


HUNGARY of TO-DAY 


By Members of the Hungarian Government, &c. 
EDITED BY PERCY ALDEN, M.P. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


No one who wishes to extend his knowledge of the 
interesting and romantic land of the Magyars should 
miss reading this book. An authoritative and reliable 
account of its peoples, constitution, home and foreign 
administration, and social life, the value and interest of 
the volume are enhanced by the inclusion of a splendid 
series of photographs, illustrative of Hungarian life in 
all its phases. 


A FAVOURITE OF 
NAPOLEON 


THE MEMOIRS OF MLLE. GEORGE. 
Price 10s. net. 
“ Mile. George’s life offers many reasons for the remem- 
brance of posterity, but none so great as her friendship 
with Napoleon....... The book is full of interest and 
significance.”—The DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


PETTICOAT PILGRIMS 
ON TREK 


By Mrs. FRED MATURIN. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 
The diary of two years spent in the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony. Mrs. Maturin is a shrewd 
observer and a born raconteur, and has given us a book 
full of humour and excitement. 


REMINISCENCES of 
an OLD SPORTSMAN 


By W. B. WOODGATE. Price lis. net. 


Oxford men and the rowing confraternity, all the world 
over, are familiar with the name of Mr. W. B. Woodgate. 
His book is, however, no mere record of rowing 
experiences; it provides a feast of entertainment for 
readers of every taste and every age. Looking back upon 
nearly seventy years of good sportsmanship and wide 
experience of life, Mr. Woodgate recounts innumerable 
stories of interesting characters, public aud private 
alike. 











NEW 6/- FICTION 


A GREAT ITALIAN STORY 


AFTER THE PARDON 


3y Martinpe Serao. 


This novel, so daring in conception and so vigorous in treatment, 
has for its theme the sanctity and sacrifice of Christian marriage. 
It is altogether the most remarkable work which has proceeded 
from the pen of Matilde Serao. 





An U th 1 Ro 


THE NEW ANDROMEDA 


By Car.iton Dawe. 


“The New Andromeda ”’ is full of romantic charm, anc the readers 
will find much excitement, too, both in the events surrounding the 
romance and in the sudden dénouement which brought it to an end, 





AN ENGROSSING MYSTERY 


THE WHISPERING MAN 
By H. K. Wessrer. 
“One of the cleverest and most exciting of puzzles.” 
—The Observer. 
**One of the best murder puzzles we have had to solve for a long 


time."—The Morning Leader. 
“The work of a very clever writer.”"—The Outlook, 











AT ALL BOOKSHOPS, BOOKSTALLS, & LIBRARIES 
EVELEIGH NASH, LONDON 














GEORGE ALLEN & SONS’ LIST 
THE VARYING YEAR 


By the Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


A book of the soasons, both for the Londoner and the 
dwelier in the country. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. —‘“‘ There are few who exce! Mr, 





Russell in Swift's happy knack of making living litera. - 


ture out of dry faggots.” 


SOCIALISM x LOCALGOVERNMENT 


By W. G. TOWLER (Secretary, London Municipal Society), 
352 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


BIRMINGHAM POST.—“ The whole matter is argued out 
with a wealth of knowledge and much cogency of 
reasoning, and all who are engaged in municipal work 
will bay pd itan advantage to equip themselves with the 
work. 


THE APOSTATE 


By A. E. LLOYD-MAUNSELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A study of two divergent types which find their paraliel 
in Art and in Life. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A story which grips one.” 

GLOBE.—*‘ A fine and sympathetic work.” 

SCOTSMAN.—*‘ There are many powerful scenes.” 

FREEMAN’S JOURNAL.—“‘A noble piece of work.” 

T. P.’s WEEKLY.—“‘A story well worth reading.” 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY 


By Rev. WALTER EARLE. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 
With 8 Photogravure [lustrations. 


SCOTSMAN.-—‘‘ The book cannot faii to awake a ready 
interest among deveut lovers of poetry.” 

MANCHESTER COURIER.“ Verses of far more than 
average excellence.....the work of a cultured and 
thoughtful writer.”’ 


London: 156 CHARING CROSS ROAD. 











DAVID NUTT, 
57-59 Long Acre, London. 


Importer of Foreign in all 
branches and languages since 1829. 
Sole Agent for 


La Grande Revue. 


(Fortnightly, 2s. net.) 


A= the many riva's of the venerable Revue des Deux 

Mondes which have come to the fore in late years, the 
Grande Rerue takes a prominent place. Modelling itself rather 
on the lines of our English Monthlies, it has, whilst retaicing 
the literary flavour and perfection of form which distinguish 
the best French work, essayed to give a vivid and up-to-date 
record of what is happening in the world of political and 
social life, as well! as in that of letters and art. At oice critical 
and sympathetic in its attitude towards the latest movements 
of thought and opinion, its first endeavour is to place before 
its readers an impartial and intelligent survey of the happen- 
ings of the month. 

In order to enable the English reader to judge of the scope 
ani merits of LA GRANDE REVUE, Mr. Nutt offers the 
first quarter (January, February, March, six numbers of 200 
pages each, with Illustrations) at the exceptional price of 


FIVE SHILLINGS (5s.) post-free, 
instead of the usual subscription price of Nine Shillings (9s.) 


A Special Prospectus and Order Form will be 
sent on application direct, or through any 
Bookseller, to 


DAVID NUTT, 57-59 Long Acre, Lo«don. 








Literature 


[SECOND EDITION. 
Papers Communicated to the 
FIRST INTERNATIONAL MORAL 
EDUCATION CONGRESS. 
Edited by G. SPILLER. 
Demy 8vo, 450 pages, sewed, 58, net (58, 4d. post-free). 


JUST OUT.] 
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MARTIN BEHAIM: 


His Life and his Globe. 
By E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 


An exhaustive Memoir, with numerous Tilustratious and Coloured 
Maps, and a Facsimile of Behaim’s Famous Globe, printed in 
15 Colours on 4 Sheets, 24 by 30 inches. Large 4to, antique 
cover, gilt top, enclosed in cardboard case. 


Price £2 2s. net to Subscribers, to be increased to 
£3 3s. after March 1st, 1909. 
The Edition is strictly limited to 515 Copies. 
Although best known as the author of this remarkable Globe, which was 
aking at Nuremberg whilst Columbus was crossing the Western Ocean, 
Martin Behaim has been credited with having greatly advanced the art of 
navigation, and with having himself made exteusive voyages of discovery. 
The story of his life and work should prove of great interest to all students of 


the History of Geography. 


FOR PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, COUNTY COUN- 
CILLORS, AND MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATORS. 


PHILIPS’ HANDY 


ADMINISTRATIVE ATLASES 


THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


A Series of 51 Detailed County Maps, and 15 Special Maps. 
With Lists of County Boroughs, Municipal Boroughs, Urban 
Districts, Rural Districts, Parliamentary Boroughs and 
Divisions, and Consulting Index. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 

In this Atlas the attempt is made for the first time to present in a complete 
and convenient form the actual Administrative Divisions of England and 
Wales as they exist at the present time for all purposes of Local Government 
and Parliamentary Representation. 

The following additional volumes are in a forward state of 
preparation and will be published early in March next. 

SCOTLAND. 387 Maps, with Index. IRELAND. 37 Maps, with Index. 
THE BRITISH ISLES. Consisting of the three Atlases bound together 
with Gazetteer, Index, giving Populations, Administrative, Industrial, Postal, 
and other details, in addition to 112 Maps. 








PHILIPS’ NATURE CALENDAR, 1909. 


An invaluable guide to Natural Observation throughout the 
year. With New Notes. Price 6d.; by post, 7d. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd., 32 Fleet Street, London. 








NOW AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
THAT FINE NEW NOVEL BY 


DESMOND COKE, 


THE GOLDEN KEY, 


upon which the Early Reviewers have bestowed 
the following glowing descriptions : 
“VERY SINCERE.”......°A FINE STORY.” 


“RICH IN SOUND PHILOSOPHY AND HUMOUR AND 
OBSERVATION OF LIFE AND CHARACTER.” 
“MOST DELICATE.”’...“*GREAT SKILL.”...“* REMARKABLY 
CLEAR INSIGHT.” 

“STANDS UPON A HIGH PLANE.”...‘‘POSSESSES THE 
CARDINAL VIRTUES OF GOOD FICTION.” 





Also the THIRD LARGE EDITION (NEARLY 
EXHAUSTED) of 


ARNOLD BENNETT’S Great Novei, 


THE OLD WIVES’ TALE 


which has been universally acclaimed as 
one of the greatest successes of the winter. 
“THOROUGHLY AMUSING.”......°A VICTORIAN SAGA.” 
“A BOOK OF GENIUS.” 
“A VERY REMARKABLE NOVEL.” 
“A PIECE OF REAL LIFE.”......““.A MASTERPIECE.” 
FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London, W.C. 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Peace and Happiness. 
By LORD AVEBURY. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


These essays discuss many subjects of universal interest with the shrewd 
and kindly wisdom that in The Pleasures of Life, and other works from the 
same pen, has proved helpful and stimulating to so many readers, 


The Ancient Greek Historians. 


(Harvard Lectures.) By J. B. BURY, Litt.D., LL.D., ius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam e. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Acropolis of Athens. 
By MARTIN L. D'OOGE, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Michigan. Illustrated, 8vo, 17s. net. 


[February 3rd. 











SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


The Coming Struggle in Eastern 


Asia. By B. L. PUTNAM WEALL, 
Author of “Manchu and Muscovite,” &c. With Lllustrations 
and a Map, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Mars as the Abode of Life. 


By PERCIVAL LOWELL, A.B., L'!..D., Author of “ Mars and 
its Canals,” &c. Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The County Lieutenancies and 
the Army, 1803-1814. 


By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE, Author of “The History 
of the British Army.” 8vo, 10s. net. 














Notes of a_ Botanist on the 


Amazon and Andes. 
Being Records of Travel during the Years 1849-1864. By 
RICHARD SPRUCE, Ph.D. Edited and Condensed by 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M., F.R.S. With Illus- 
trations and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 





Earthwork of England. 


Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and 
Medisval. By A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A, Illus- 
trated with Plans, Sections, &c., 8vo, 18s, net. 





The Religion of the Common Man 


By Sir HENRY WRIXON, K.C. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 





EVERSLEY SERIES.—Now Vol. 


Shakespeare. _ By Professor WALTER RALEIGH. 


Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 


William Morris. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


Some Notable Altars inthe Church 


OF ENGLAND AND THE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. By the Rev. JOHN WRIGHT, D.D., LL.D. With 
114 Full-page Plates, Imperial 8vo, 25s. net. 





By ALFRED NOYES, 
[ English Men of Letters. 








NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


One Immortality. ny u. rrenpine BALI, 
Author of “The Inward Light,” &c. 


“There are three loves that make and keep the world—the love that binds 
man and woman into one flesh and soul, the love that draws families into 
nations, the love that holds the world to God...... This book is about the first.” 


Joan of Garioch. 
The Red City. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN. Being Letters 
of the Wife of the American Minister in London, 1836-41. By SALLIE 
COLES STEVENSON. Arranged by WILLIAM L, ROYALL. 


LINCOLN THE LEADER. By RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 


BRUNSWICK—THE TOWN OF TYLL EULENSPIEGEL. Romantic 
Germany—IV. By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER. 


Aud numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


By ALBERT KINROSS. 


By Dr. 8. WEIR MITCHELL. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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Messrs. Routledge’s New Books 


THE BALANCE OF NATURE, AND 
MODERN CONDITIONS OF CULTIVATION: 
a Practical Manual of Animal Foes and Friends for the 
Country Gentleman, the Farmer, the Forester, the Gardener, 
and the Sportsman. With 150 Diagrammatic Illustrations, 
including 61 of Traps. By GEeorGeE ABBEY. Large 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 


PASSING ENGLISH OF THE VICTORIAN 
ERA: a Dictionary of Heterodox English, Slang, and 
Phrase. By J. ReppiInc Ware. Large 8vo, half-morocco, 
gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 
*,* This Work forms a Companion Volume to FARMER and HENLEY’S 
Dictionary of Slang and Col Toquial English in the same Series. 


BRITISH MOUNTAINEERING. With 37 
Illustrations. By C. E. Benson, of the Climbers’ and York- 
shire Ramblers’ Clubs. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, rounded 
corners, 5s. 

ee — Bambling — Scrambling — Low bien Dangers Bodice! 
Clim Courses—Skye—Ladies’ C D Medical 
Hin lone. &ec, 


THE STORY OF LIBRARIES AND BOOK- 
COLLECTING. By Ernest A. SavaGe, Librarian, 
Wallasey Public Libraries. Fceap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Ancient Libraries — Mediaeval — Monastic — Renaissance — Italy — 
France, Spain, Portugal—Germany, Belgium, Holland, &.—Eneglish 
Libraries— Scotland and Ireland— United States— Popular Town 
Libraries—Appendices, &c. 


SHARESEZARE FOR HOME-READING, 
ted by K. Harvey. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net each. 
1. The a7 wh Ba of Venice. 2. AMidsummeor Night's Dream. 
These form the first two volumes of a New Series, under the genera! title of 
“* Shakespeare for Home-Reading,” which is, perhaps, sufficiently descriptive. 
The editor's aim ‘is to preserve, as far as possible, the language of Shake- 
speare and the sequence of his scenes, writing-in, where necessary, to 
amplify or explain the drama, and writing-out, where necessary, in the 
interests of the younger reader. It is believed that the experiment will prove 
welcome to parents and teachers. 


LATER RECITATIONS IN VERSE. Being 


a Supplement to Zhe Reciter's Treasury. By ErNest PERTWEE, 





ang 


Professor of Elocution at the City of London School. Large 
8vo, half-bound, gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 
MY EXPERIENCES OF CYPRUS: an 


Account of the People, Mediwval Cities and Castles, Antiquities 
and History of the Island ; with a chapter on Present Economic 
and Political Problems. By BASIL Stewart, Author of Zhe 
Land of the Maple Leaf, &c. Illustrated from 50 Photographs 
by the Author. New Edition, crown 8vo, Revised, cloth extra, 
gilt, 6s. 
** Many questions of policy and administration are ¢ dina 

that —S additional weight from the author's close ee with the 

conditions, and the book will be » > ee not only by travellers but also by 

the British taxpayer.” —Morning 


New i in“ A - Muses | New Volume in the “ Minia- 


ture Reference Library.” 
POEMS oF EDGAR ALLAN | A DICTIONARY OF PHILO- 
POE. With a Sketch of the 


SOPHICAL TERMS. By 
Author. By Joun InNGRaM, 


ARTHUR BUTLER, 32mo, 

Author of 7he Life, Letters, morocco, Is. net. 
and Opinions of Edgar Allan| ‘The man who wants to know 
Poe. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s everything, and cannot afford a great 

- ; - *._ | library, should get this series of 
net; royal blue leather, | samtrable pocket-books.” 
1s, 6d, net ; lambskin, 2s. net. 

*,° Prespectuces on application. 








—Davly Mail, 


Library Edition of “ The Barchester Novels.” 
(Sia Volumes.) 

THE WARDEN. By AnrHOoNy TROLLOPE. With 8 Full- 

page Plates by F.C, T1ILNEY. Large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 5s. 

BARCHESTER TOWERS. By the same. With 8 Full- 

page Plates by F, C. T1nNEy. Large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 5s. 


DOCTOR THORNE. By the same. With 8 Full-page Plates 
by H. L. SHINDLER. Large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 5s. [ Feb. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By the same. With the 
Original Plates by Sir J. E. MILLAIs, Bart., P,R.A, Large 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 5s. [ March. 
*,* Prospectus on application. 


THE SUFFRAGIST QUESTION. 

THE SEX TRIUMPHANT. By A. C. Fox-Davirs, 
Author of The Mauleverer Murders, The Dangerville 
Inheritance, &c.. With 4 Full-page Plates, foap. 8vo, picture- 
wrappers, Is. net. 

An amusing farce by a lawyer on the improbable development of the 
campaign. Not written for the “young person.” 


TWO FORTHCOMING BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


A DICKENS DICTIONARY. |THE FAMILY DOCTOR. An 

A. J. PHILIP, Public entirely New Work. By 

Tiicarlen at Gravesend. Dr. EpMUND’ BARRETT. 
Svo (about 5s. net). 


Large 8vo (about 10s. net). 


E ROUTLEDGE & SONS Limited, 
ADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, E. 


GEO 








— 


THE FIRST SUCCESS OF 1909, 


HENRY OF NAVARRE, 


The Story of Mr. William Devereuz's Play, “ Henry of 
Nawarre,” which is now being performed with unparalleled 
success at the New Theatre by Miss Julia Neilson and Mr. 
Fred Terry. “ Henry of Navarre” bids fair to rival in 
success, both as book and play, the famous “‘ Scarlet Pimper. 
nel.” On the occasion of the first performance of “ Henry 
of Navarre” it was received with wnbounded enthusiasm, 
there being no less than thirty-eight calls im the course of 
the performance. 


HENRY OF NAVARRE. 


A Romance by MAY WYNNE, 
Author of “A Maid of Brittany,” &. 


With Frontispiece by H. M. BROCK. 


6s, 


THREE EDITIONS ALREADY SOLD. 
Fourth Edition Now at Press. 





GERALD BISS’S LATEST SUCCESS. 


BRANDED. 


By GERALD BISS, Author of “The Dupe,” &. 6s, 


The Standard says:—‘“ Mr. Gerald Biss is making a genuine reputation as 
a writer of clean, wholesome, and stimulating sensational stories. He 
not, it is true, come to the front with any great flourish of trumpets, but he 
has been always content to let his novels advance on their own merits in 

ublic esteem, and now it seems to be certain that he will become one of the 

avoured half-dozen ‘ masters of mystery’ whose books inevitably command a 
hearing and a success. Meanwhile it would be a pity to confuse Mr. Biss with 
any of his contemporaries in the ranks of popular authors. He is never 
imitative, and, like another great pathetic figure in the publie eye, he treads 
the furrows alone. He also possesses a deliciously natural style of his own, 
and his craftsmanship is occasionally almost brilliant, for he reverses 
ordinary method of telling a story of sensation, and never scruples to let his 
— weer 1 his characters) know precisely as much about a mystery as he 

oes himself.’ 





A Breezy and Unconventional Work. 


MRS. PENROSE’S PHILOSOPHER 


By HAROLD SIMPSON. 6s. 


This book will appeal to all lovers of sound, healthy fiction. It is a 
charming love story, charmingly told. It is healthy without being affected. 
The author has grace and delicacy of touch. He can deal with nature without 
either botanising or being blatant. The people of whom he writes are real. 
They convince us, The Philosopher isa delightful character, and so is Mrs. 
Penrose—the woman who seemed to “change her moods as easily as her 
clothes.”” The book has truth, passion, and power, and there are no better 
things than these in fiction. 


A Tale of a Dead City. 


PATCOLA. By ENA FITZGERALD. 


jn an exhaustive notice of “ Patcola” in THE BYSTANDER, 
the writer observes: 


“One is always apt to be sceptical when the announcement is made thata 
strikingly clever novel is about to make its appearance, the author of which 
is only in bis—or, more generally, her—‘ teens,’ Usually the book proves to 
be creditable enough as the unaided effort of a youthful author, though the 
promise it holds of mature work is not particularly exhilarating, while what 
talent is shown receives an unhealthy, and, probably, fatal, stimulus from the 
foolishly laudatory notices given by *‘ ins jired ° paragraphists. With mixed 
feelings, therefore, I took 4 Miss Ena Fitzgerald's ‘Patcola,’ when I heard 
that the author thereof was barely eighteen. Without in any way wishing to 
minimise certain obvious inequalities in the story, I found it a book which 
well repaid the reading.”’ 








The Struggie for Supremacy. 


LITTLE FRANCE. 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, 
Author of ‘‘ Richard the Brazen,” &c. 


The author has chosen a powerful theme for his new historical romance 
as the story is of the time when England and France were in the thrves of 
the struggle for the supremacy of the West. A thrilling picture is that of 
the storming and capture of AB with the death of the gallant Wolfe, and 
lovers of our Navy and its glorious traditions will be enchanted by Se raphic 
ae of the great Lord Hawke's action in Quiberon ligkttet midst the 

the sea and the booming of the guns, there = S: ad tful idyll. In 
a word, “Little France” should easily win all 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., 9r St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 


6s. 
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HARPER AND BROTHERS. 





Harper’s Library of Living Thought.—Foolscap 8vo. Gilt Tops. Decorative Covers. 


Richly Gilt Backs. 


Per volume: Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


HARPER’S LIBRARY OF 
LIVING THOUCHT. 





HARPER’S LIBRARY OF LIVING living thoughts are jostling each other daily. 
THOUGHT is intended as a response to | The consequence is that when a writer feels 
what appears to be the special demand of the that he has a new living thought to expr¢ss, 
century now opening. Just as in the organic he does not wait to develop it fully—he does 
world every organism is, we are told,a growth | =not pause to write a book, as he would have 
of cells springing from the parent cell, so every done in times past—he sends the suggestive 
good book is nothing more than a synthetic | article to one of the great reviews or magazines. 
expansion of a single, central, living thought. Before getting into permanent form, this\ 
Before Darwin and Wallace simultaneously suggestive article has to wait until the cr¢ator, 
announced a new cosmogony of growth, the of the thought has the opportunity of develop- 
living thought at the heart of that great revo- ing it, of expanding it into a book, or else 
lutionary system was expressed in a footnote until he republishes it in a collection of miscel- 
to an article in the Westminster Review by laneous essays upon all kinds of other subjects. 
Herbert Spencer, That brief footnote was of | Now it is the object of this new Series to 
more importance to the world than mostof the | furnish the living central thought in permanent 
books published in that year. The twentieth book form as soon as it is born, and at a low 
century is and must needs be ina hurry, and | price. The reader will find that for the same 
what it asks for is the central living thought of price which he would give for a review, he 
every intellectual movement without delay. Its | can obtain a beautifully printed little volume, 
energies are so enormously active that new | well bound, and an ornament to his library. 


ALGERNON 
CHARLES 
SWINBURNE 


W. M. 
FLINDERS 
PETRIE 


COUNT 
LEO 
TOLSTOY 


THEODORE 
WATTS- 
DUNTON 


SVANTE 
ARRHENIUS 


Three Plays of Shakespeare. 


There is no literary question in which the twentieth centuny is more deeply 
concerning itself than that of Shakespeare and his art, and Mr. Swinburne is, 
above all men, admirably equipped for treating such a subject. Concerning 
“ King Lear” he has indeed given us a new living thought—that King Lear is 
an expression of the most advanced doctrine as to the absolute equality of 
mankind confronted by Nature. [Ready February Ist. 


Personal Religion in Egypt Before Christianity. 


A remarkable volume on an important phase of the evolution of religious 
thought. It is an examination of the “ old bottles into which the new wine was 
poured,” and Prof. Flinders Petrie gives the reader all the resources of his 
unrivalled knowledge of that period. [Ready February Ist, 


The Teaching of Jesus. 


At this moment a great and passionate atfention is being given to religious 
questions. ‘‘ New theologies” are springing up like mushrooms. Yet there is no 
more commanding jigure in the realm of religious thought to-day than Count 
Tolstoy. By the suffrages of the Christian world he would be the one above all 
others chosen to tell once more the old, old story. [Ready February let. 


Poetic “Adequacy” in the Twentieth Ocntury. 


Which treats of the immense dificulty poets will find in keeping abreast of 
the thought of the century now opening. Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton stands in 
the foremost line of great English critics by right of the subtle and profound 
insight which is his, perhaps, because he is himself a creator. 

[Ready shortly. 
The Life of the Universe. In 2 vols. 


A deeply interesting account of the conceptions which man has formed from 
the earliest to the latest times of the origin and formation of the universe. No 
more important contribution to the solution of the problem of the universe has 
been made than the previous work of Prof. Arrhenius—“ Worlds in the Making.” , 

[Ready shortly. 


Other Volumes in preparation will be shortly announced. Descriptive Leaflet on application te 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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Percy: Prelate & Poet 


EDITOR OF THE “RELIQUES.” 


With a Preface by Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart., a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, and 7 Half-tone Illustrations, small 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


From Papers in the possession of 
the Duke of Northumberland and 
Lord Colchester, and containing 
Original Letters from Johnson 
and Goldsmith in the possession 
of iBishop Percy’s descendants. 





SATURDAY REVIEW.—“' Miss Gaussen may well be content with the result 
of her labours, for she has collected and used her material with care and taste, 
and tells the story with an easy raciness of style which is sadly to seek in 
many biographies.......Indeed, it may be said without disparagement of Percy, 
as may be said of Boswell's Life without disparaging Johnson, that this book 
owes its attractiveness very largely to the incidental references to well-known 
people of the period, such as Gray, Goldsmith, Reynolds, Bétty Duchess of 
Northumberland, and many others Ireland in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century did not make for a quiet life, as may be gathered from 
the graphic accounts of attacks by the French, rebellions, and riots given in 
Miss Gaussen's narrative and the Bishop's letters.......He was one whom it 
would have been a pleasure to know, and of whom it is a pleasure to read.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“It is well that Miss Gaussen should 
present an authoritative life of Bishop Percy, which utilises much entirely 
new material and gives a study of ‘The Reliques’ and their author.” 

GLOBE.—‘‘Miss Gaussen has done her work conscientiously and thoroughly 

She writes gracefully and well, and with full and accurate knowledge of 
eighteenth-century literature.” 


LL 


ALICE 6. CG. GAUSSEN 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ In these pages we see Percy as a member of the 
most famous literary and art circles that London has known; we see him in 
his first curacy, and follow him through his stages of progress to the See of 
Dromore. We find him a worthy and likeable man.......His biographer hag 
not sought to make a hero of him, but she has from many sources—including 
hitherto undrawn upon MSS.—succeeded in giving us a pen-portrait that may 
be accepted as just and adequate.” 

OUTLOOK.—“ Miss Gaussen’s life of Perey is a well-written account of the 
life of the great antiquary of whose work in various fields of old English 
scholarship the most permanent is the ‘ Reliques.’...... The writer herself has 
knowledge and enthusiasm, and has produced an excellent account of a life 
that was worthy of the circle of great English men of letters in which Peroy 
moved.” : 


Percy: Prelate & Poet 


EDITOR OF THE “RELIQUES OF 
ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY.” 











EVENING STANDARD.—“ Bishop Percy has been fortunate in his 
biographer Miss Alice Gaussen has brought to bear upon her work a great 
deal of tact and charm......her biography achieves the important end of 
making its subject a living person Her skill in revealing the expansion of 
Percy's character from the pleasure-loving and hot-tempered youth to the 
revered and benevolent old age is also to be commended.” 

FRKEMAN'S JOURNAL.—“ Miss Gaussen displays a friendly feeling 
towards Ireland which does not find direct expression, but can be traced in 
the impartiality with which she treats of the ‘98’ and Union periods, and 
her racy extracts from Mr. Abbott's correspondence.” 





Percy: Prelate & Poet 


EDITOR OF THE “RELIQUES OF 
ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY.” 





ALICE C. C. GAUSSEN 


AUTHOR OF “A LATER PEPYS,” 
“A WOMAN OF WIT AND WISDOM.” 








READY FEBRUARY 5th. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW NOVEL 
By the Author of “Broke of Covenden.” 


ARAMINTA. 


By J. C. SNAITH, 


Author of “Henry Northcote,” “William Jordan, Junior,” 
“ Broke of Covenden.” 


| 
| 
} 
| 


*,* A lively and humorous comedy, springing from the arrival 
in Mayfair of a country cousin with the mind of a milkmaid and 
the face of a Gainsborough Duchess. 


READY FEBRUARY 5th. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MEANING OF MONEY. 


By HARTLEY WITHERS, 
City Representative of the Times. 





NEW & CHEAPER EDITION OF STEPHENS ‘*‘ HOURS IN A LIBRARY.” 
READY FEBRUARY 5th. 
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